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Editorial 


The Shrinking Frontiers 
of Dispersion 


enemy to a statement of the Director 
General of Israel’s Ministry of Immigration, 
Israel considers the Jewish communities of 
eight countries, six in Europe, one in Asia and 
one in Africa, as liquidated. The vast majority 
in these communities, or of what was left of 
them after the war, has moved to Israel. The 
scattered individuals who have remained behind 
can no longer be considered viable units. The 
countries concerned are Poland, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
Yemen and Cyrenaica. 

Not so long ago, less than the allotted span 
of one human lifetime, the borders of the Jew- 
ish dispersion in Europe extended to the eastern- 
most limits of the Jewish Pale of Settlement in 
Russia, far beyond the Dnieper. Today these 
borders have shrunk and the Rhine has replaced 
the Dnieper as the boundary of the Jewish peo- 
ple in Europe outside of Russia. A broad band of 
territory stretching from the Baltic to the Aegean 
is now virtually without Jews. The Diaspora is 
shrinking much more rapidly than anyone had 
dared hope or fear. The handwriting is on the 
wall and it does not require much prescience to 
realize that soon the Jews will be primarily an 
American and Israeli people. 

As Zionists we cannot regret this exodus; we 
can only mourn that instead of a joyous reunion 
of all the Jews of Europe in their ancestral land 
we are witnessing the flight of a rescued remnant 
which frequently numbers hardly more than 
the proverbial ‘‘one from a city and two from 
a family.” We can only grieve that instead of 
a friendly parting from century-old neighbors, 
decimated Jewish communities flee with terror 
in their hearts from European nations which 
feel neither guilt for their crimes against the 
dead nor understanding for the feelings of the 
living. 

The spectacle of the rapidly culminating Jew- 
ish exodus from Central and Eastern Europe is 
breath-taking in its magnitude and deeply mov- 
ing in the sombre grandeur of its circumstances, 
compounded as it is of great hope and bottom- 
less despair. Soon it will be completed. Sccres 
of new towns and villages will dot the map of 
Israel, and East of the Rhine there will exist a 
great void. 

Nor will it be a silent void easily forgotten 
or overlooked, and though Central Europe will 
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be judenrein in the concrete sense, memories of 
the long, creative and often painful Jewish so- 
journ will continue to haunt the scene for a 
long time to come. Germans may think that 
they have overturned the last headstone of the 
Jewish cemeteries, that they have reconstructed 
the last Jewish quarter of their cities and thar 
now all can be forgotten. They will be mistaken. 
Wherever their plow turns over the earth, 
wherever a steam shovel lifts a load of rubble 
to clear the foundations for a new building, 
they will unearth some reminder of the Jewish 
community that lived in Germany for more than 
a thousand years, and with it will come back 
memory of their own savagery in eradicating 
that community. Wherever they go they will 
be pursued by tangible relics of the past and 
haunted by that which they have murdered. The 
streets of their newly rebuilt cities will reecho 
to the sounds of voices they have silenced. Nor 
will it be much different in Poland. Here Jew 
and Pole had lived in a symbiotic relationship for 
many centuries. Now and then one still un- 
earths in Poland ancient coins of a thousand 
years ago with Hebrew inscriptions. Relics more 
numerous and significant will continue to be 
unearthed in Poland for centuries to come. Even 
though brand new apartment houses rise on the 
ruins of the ghettos of Warsaw and of Lodz, the 
sounds of the Jewish life of these ghettos in 
its moments of triumph and despair will pene- 
trate the new stone walls and will not be stilled. 
Nor can Prague ever be the same without the 
people who begot Rabbi Loew, the creator of 
the Golem. 

The repatriates to Israel will also remember, 
and it is good that they should not forget. When 
they leave Europe for Israel they take with 
them a scant handful of material possessions sal- 
vaged from the holocaust. But this is not all 
they bring. They carry memories of a bountiful 
cultural flowering on the banks of the Rhine 
and the Vistula in days gone by, of schools and 
academies, of scholars, saints and pdets. They 
also bear memories of being rejected, hounded 
and tormented, of graves of dear ones and names 
of those lost without a trace. They will infuse 
this cultural heritage into the new crucible that 
is Israel, and future generations of Israeli chil- 
dren will learn in school not only about Judea 
and Babylonia and Spain but also about the 
Committee of Four Lands in Poland, about 
Peretz and Heine and Kafka, about the “Bund” 
and the burning of books in Germany. Their 
more immediate and tragic memories present a 
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more serious problem and we can only hope 
that these will be purified of the dross of hatred 
and blind vengefulness and will be transformed 
and sublimated into a deeper understanding of 
human suffering. 

In this great drama of exodus that is engaging 
the Jewish people, the Jews of America have so 
far played almost exclusively the role of specta- 
tors, and at times even of indifferent spectators. 
Fortunate in their enjoyment of security and 
prosperity, American Jews have by and large 
remained placid. It is difficult to justify such 
an attitude because it indicates an atrophy of 
sympathy and understanding. Almost daily 
we read in the press that thousands of newcom- 
ers in Israel could be productively employed if 
only there were available another handful of 
specialists in one type of work or another. There 
is no lack of specialists among American Jews. 
But the drama of the exodus leaves them cold. 
Scores of thousands still live in reception camps 
in Israel and other thousands in Europe, Africa 
and Asia cannot be brought to Israel for lack 
of funds. Yet contributions from prosperous 
American Jewry are decreasing. American Jews 
should take stock of their role in the historic 
process taking place before our eyes. This will 
be far better than later regrets for opportunities 
ignored. 


The Loan to Spain 


HE Senate-House Conference Committee has 
approved a U.S. loan to Spain. It is true 
that the original sum of one hundred million 
dollars voted by the Senate has been scaled down 
by approximately one third. It is likewise true 
that President Truman’s opposition to the loan 
may, in the long run, prevent the actual delivery 
of the money to Spain. But these matters are 
of secondary importance. A loan to present-day 
Franco Spain would be a betrayal of the interests 
of democracy and civilized humanity even if 
it consisted of one instead of more than sixty 
million dollars. Similarly, after giving due credit 
to President Truman for his stand on this ques- 
tion, the fact remains that both houses of Con- 
gress are at present dangerously ready to sub- 
mit to reactionary pressures and rush through 
legislation that will in the long run prove in- 
jurious to the interests of the people of the 
United States. 

The chief characteristic of the present eager- 
ness of our lawgivers to extend aid and comfort 
to anyone whose chief or perhaps sole claim to 
assistance is his anti-Communism, is its negative 
nature. In examining candidates for U.S. bene- 
volence the only question asked seems to be: 
What are you against? not, What are you for? 
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Nor is this true only of members of Congres, 
The general public, too, appears to have been 
swept away by this negative approach. Thus we 
read that ten major Jewish organizations, ex. 
pressing their opposition to the loan to Spain, 
warned that “far from striking a blow against 
Communism, it (the loan) will actually aid the 
Communistic propaganda campaign.” It seems 
not to have occurred to them that even if such 
a loan did not help Communist propaganda it 
still would be morally wrong, an injustice to the 
people of Spain and, in the long run, harmful 
to America. 

It is therefore essential to stress again that 
a loan to Franco would be wrong because it 
would help maintain in power a dictator who 
quite recently gleefully visualized the prospect 
of New York levelled by bombs. It would be 
wrong because an enemy of human rights any- 
where on this earth cannot be an ally of a de- 
mocracy and because in building up the strength 
of Franco, or of any other dictator, we would 
only be strengthening a future active enemy. 


Fascist Spain and Dictator Franco cannot be 


true allies of democracy. At best they can be | 


paid mercenaries who will turn against us as 
soon as they feel strong enough. Nor is a pam- 
pered and powerful Franco a force to be ig- 
nored. His fascist Falange movement was a con- 
siderable threat when Nazi prospects of triumph 
appeared bright. 

It is this hysterical rush to seek out anti-Com- 
munists and to give them the blessing of the 
U.S. without further inquiry into their antece- 
dents, or even with a shameless slurring over of 
their former crimes against humanity that also 
accounts for the premature release of imprisoned 
Nazi war criminals in Germany in August. By 
a judicial trick they were credited with ten in- 
stead of five days a month for “good behavior.” 
It is deeply significant that even the press in 
Germany, which is not known for excessive 


anti-Nazi sentiments or an unusual conscious- | 


ness of guilt for Germany’s crimes, has seen fit 
to protest against these releases and to point out 
that whereas it is standard procedure in America 
to give criminals time off for good behavior, 
American prison inmates have not been found 
guilty of war crimes against humanity. When 
German newspapers find it necessary to lecture 
American authorities for their unusual leniency 
to Nazis, it is time for the American people to 
sit up and take notice. 

The purely negative attitude in selecting 
friends for the U.S. is a dangerous procedure 
both inside the country as well as abroad. A 
full realization of the threatening international 
situation must remind us again that this is not 
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the time to be either hysterical or irresponsible. 
Basic principles must be reaffirmed, among them 
the one that free democracies can not come to 
an understanding with fascist dictatorships or 
individual Nazis except on terms detrimental to 
themselves. It was impossible to do business with 
Hitler. It is proving hard to do business with 
Stalin. It is equally out of the question to do 
business with Franco. 

In voting loans to Franco, in releasing unre- 
generated Nazis and in resorting to similar prac- 
tices, American authorities appear determined to 
lose half the battle before it has even begun. 


The Merchants’ Strike in Israel 


ry in August the Israeli Ministry of Sup- 
ply introduced the rationing of clothes and 
footwear in Israel. The radio broadcast of the 
new regulation had hardly been heard to its 
conclusion when clothing stores throughout the 
country began to close. The day after the an- 
nouncement of the new order the shutdown be- 
came organized and the Businessmen’s Alliance 
—the equivalent of American Chambers of 
Commerce—called on all storekeepers not to 
reopen their shops “until the situation would 
become clarified.” Within a short time the 
strike was extended to all businesses with the 
exception of food stores, and even these were 
threatened for a time with closure. The strike 
was strictly enforced; some fanatical devotees 
of free enterprise, and possibly also some hired 
gangsters, even resorted to force to compel the 
cooperative stores of Hamashbir and the retail 
outlets of the Ata textile factory to close down. 

At this writing, after conferences between 
Israeli businessmen and Dr. Dov Joseph, Minister 
of Supply, the strike has already been called off. 
But the harm it has caused to the economic 
structure of Israel has outlasted the duration of 
the strike. A mood of financial panic has been 
precipitated in the country. Fearing further 
rationing, citizens of Israel are withdrawing 
their savings from the banks and transforming 
their money assets into goods. This has already 
resulted in an accelerated inflationary spiral 
which threatens the economic stability of the 
country. 


Was there any justification for this violent 
reaction to the new rationing law on the part 
of the business interests? 

Israel has been rationing food items since the 
new State was proclaimed. It is obvious that a 
young and poor country which is absorbing 
hundreds of thousands of new immigrants has 
an adverse balance of trade. Machinery, food 
and other items must be imported in order to 
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provide agricultural and industrial employment 
to the newcomers. Under these conditions it 
is essential to reduce imports to the minimum. 
The continued flow of immigration and the re- 
duced income from the United Jewish Appeal 
in America has now forced the rationing of 
clothes as well, because a large part of the cloth 
and leather consumed in Israel still must be im- 
ported from abroad for foreign currency. 

It is true that the population of Israel is suffer- 
ing severe hardships under the present regime 
of austerity and rationing, and that the new 
decree will increase these hardships still further. 
These austerity regulations are nevertheless not 
unique in history. The people of Great Britain 
submitted to similar forms of severe rationing 
during the war when all the national energies 
had to be bent toward winning the war. The 
absorption of hundreds of thousands of new im- 
migrants into Israel is a burden every bit as 
heavy as the winning of a war on the battlefields. 

It is significant that the majority of the popu- 
lation of Israel, the workers, the producers, the 
consumers, have not balked at the new rationing 
restrictions. Difficult as these restrictions are, 
the mass of the population bears them stoically 
in the realization of their absolute necessity if 
Israel is to fulfill the function for the sake of 
which it has been established—the ingathering 
of the Jewish dispersion. 

The Merchants’ Association of Israel, and the 
General Zionists assisted by the Heruth Party 
who provided the political leadership for this 
shutdown, therefore bear a serious responsibility 
for this strike and for its disturbing economic 
consequences. At a time of economic hardship 
and crisis for Israel they have placed their own 
economic group interests above those of the 
people as a whole. Individual businessmen may 
reap a rich harvest of profit from the panic 
buying which this strike has engendered. But 
they have advanced no alternative program to 
rationing that would serve the interests of the 
nation. 


A Medal for Mr. Ehrenburg 


R. ILyA EHRENBURG, the noted Soviet jour- 
nalist of Jewish extraction who serves as 
spokesman for Soviet ideological policy on Jew- 
ish matters, is rapidly winning the right to the 
Khmelnitski Medal. (Khmelnitski was the Hit- 
ler of the 17th century. The Khmelnitski Medal 
is a high decoration of the Soviet Union.) 

Mr. Ehrenburg is not a new name to our 
readers or to the public at large. In October, 
1948, he expounded in the Moscow Pravda the 
old Communist dogma that no such thing as a 








Jewish people exists and found much amuse- 
ment in the idea that a Jew in Chicago and one 
in Algiers could possibly have anything in com- 
mon. His article in the Pravda served to elucid- 
ate the Communist “line” on the Jewish ques- 
tion anew since many of the faithful had gone 
astray and been inclined to believe that Soviet 
recognition of Israel marked a departure from 
the previously accepted policy. This article was 
immediately followed by a sharp campaign of 
villification of Israel and the Zionist movement 
in the Communist press throughout the world. 


A few weeks ago Mr. Ehrenburg had a new 
contribution to make, this time on the question 
of the total eradication of Jewish cultural acti- 
vities in the Soviet Union and the disappearance 
of the outstanding Jewish authors writing in 
Yiddish. It is not likely that Mr. Ehrenburg 
enjoyed speaking on this subject. As long as he 
was in the Soviet Union, author and man of 
culture that he is, he did not find it necessary 
to comment on the mysterious disappearance of 
at least six major Jewish authors. But Mr. Ehren- 
burg went to a conference in England in Au- 
gust, and newspapermen there asked him a few 
embarrassing questions. 


Mr. Ehrenburg was asked why Jewish litera- 
ture in the Soviet Union has been eradicated. 
He replied that only “cosmopolitan Jewish au- 
thors” were affected. He failed to mention the 
existence of any non-cosmopolitan Yiddish au- 
thors living and creating in the U.S.S.R. This 
answer was a distinct disappointment. Usually 
Mr. Ehrenburg is in better form and can give 
adroiter answers than this rehash of the ancient 
argument of the anti-Semite who objects only 
to “bad Jews” but doesn’t happen to know any 
good ones. 


Mr. Ehrenburg was then asked what had 
happened to Itzik Feffer, one of the vanished 
Yiddish poets. “. . . Never heard of such an 
author,” he said. 


He was reminded that the question was about 
Colonel Itzik Feffer, member of the erstwhile 
Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee of Moscow, the 
very same Itzik Feffer who had been sent on a 
mission to England and the United States dur- 
ing the war. 


Mr. Ehrenburg thereupon regained his sense 
of humor. He said: “Oh, you mean that Itzik 
Feffer? What did happen to him?” 


The questioners informed Mr. Ehrenburg that 
since Feffer’s mysterious disappearance rumors 
were current that he had been shot. 


*“Haven’t heard about it .. .” 


replied Mr. 
Ehrenburg. 
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*“And what about Peretz Markish?” 


Mr. Ehrenburg hadn’t heard of Peretz Mark. 
ish either though they had both been member | 
of the Anti-Fascist Committee, and Markish’ | 
name had been widely known in Soviet liter. | 
ture as a result of the numerous Russian trans). | 
tions of his work. 


Concerning the suspension of Einikeit, the 
Yiddish publication of the Moscow Anti- Fascig | 
Committee, Mr. Ehrenburg said: “This com-| 
mittee has fulfilled its functions and a publica. | 
tion in Yiddish lacks readers who know the} 
language. The same holds true of Yiddish books, 
Few Jews in the Soviet Union read Yiddish. % 
why waste money on such things.” 


That Ilya Ehrenburg spoke as he did is not 
surprising. He is a man of great capacity for 
adapting himself to the requirements of his en-| 
vironment and of his masters. His career has| 
been kaleidoscopic, including such varied phases| 
as conversion to Christianity, service in Deni- 
kin’s White Guard army during the civil war| 
in Russia and a comfortable life in German oc- 
cupied Paris during the Nazi-Soviet pact. ln 
striking a pose of cynical indifference to the’ 
fate of a few Jewish authors who made the mis-| 
take of writing in Yiddish, he is serving his 
present masters faithfully. One is appalled at 
the still greater cynicism of a regime which does 
not feel called upon to offer even a specious 
alibi for the eradication of a whole culture and 
its creators. 
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Mark. _ 
wa | The Ten Martyrs 


litera | The following excerpt’ from the Yom Kippur service, not commonly known to the public, tells 
‘ansh. the story of the ten Sages who suffered martyrdom at the hands of the Romans during the anti- 
Jewish persecutions of the second century. 
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hes, These things I do remember and my soul cries within me. For wicked men have 
com: | swallowed us like a half-baked cake, and in the days of the ruler there was no reprieve for 
hice, | the ten martyrs. 
y the | He (the ruler) learned the Book from those versed in slyness. He searched and 
books, examined the recorded law and encountered the following words and planned evil. “If 
sh. So one steals a man and sells him and is caught in the act, he shall die.” His heart rose arro- 
gantly and he commanded to fill his palace with shoes. Then he called ten great sages, 
' experts in the law, its meanings and interpretations, and said to them: “Judge this mat- 
aioe ter rightly, pervert it not with lies but pass on it truthfully according to its lights. If 
y for a man is found stealing one of his brothers of the Children of Israel, and he abuses him 
wires and sells him?” They answered him: “That thief shall die.” He said: “Where are your 
i. has fathers who sold their brother, bartered him to a company of Ishmaelites and gave him 
an away for shoes? You must submit to the judgment of Heaven, for since the days of 
wos your fathers there have been none like you. If they were alive I would judge them before 
pend you; now you must bear the sin of your fathers.” “Give us three days (they said) till 
“ "| we find out whether this has been decreed from on high. If we are guilty and to blame 
o she| we will suffer the sentence of Him Who is full of compassion.” They trembled and shook 
. nd and turned their eyes to Rabbi Ishmael the High Priest (asking him) to pronounce the 
> kil Name and ascend to the Lord to learn whether the decree came from their God. 
- . Rabbi Ishmael purified himself and reverently pronounced the Name and ascended 
deal to Heaven and asked one dressed in white. He said: “Saints and beloved, submit to the 
ioe sentence, for I have heard from behind the curtain that in this manner you would be 
a trapped.” He (Rabbi Ishmael) descended and told his fellows the word of God. And 


the evil man commanded that they be slain by force. Two were taken out first, the great- 
est in Israel, Rabbi Ishmael the High Priest and Rabban Shimon ben Gamliel the Prince 
—— of Israel. ‘Kill me first,” he (Rabban Shimon) implored “lest I see the death of him 
e who ministers to God.” The viper ordered the lots cast and the lot fell on Rabban Shimon. 
He hastened to shed his blood like a (sacrificial) bullock, and when his head was cut off 
; Rabbi Ishmael took it and cried over it in anguish like a trumpet: “Where is the tongue 
that hastened to instruct with words of beauty! How did it come to lick the dust be- 
cause of our sins!” Bitterly he wept over him. The daughter of the wicked man stood 
by as Rabbi Ishmael wept. In her heart she coveted his beauty and asked her father to 
spare his life. The wicked man refused to do this thing. Then she asked that the skin 
of his (Rabbi Ishmael’s) face be torn off and he did not delay to do this thing. When 
| they reached the place where he wore the tephilin Rabbi Ishmael cried out bitterly to his 
City Creator. The Seraphim above cried in bitterness: “Oh You who are wrapped in light as 
in a garment, is this the reward for the observance of the Torah, while the enemy blas- 
phemes Your great and terrible Name and curses and scorns Thy law?” A voice answered 
from Heaven: “If I hear one more outcry I will destroy the world and turn it to water, 
my throne’s footstool to utter chaos. This is my decree. Abide by it all of you who find 
joy in the Law.” 

Masters were slaughtered as they sat in the houses of prayer, full of good deeds like 
a pomegranate. Then they brought out Rabbi Akiba who was wont to find meaning in 
the very adornments of the letters and they combed his flesh with two-edged combs. 
He (the ruler) commanded to bring Rabbi Hananya ben Teradyon from his palace. 
They burned his body with bundles of twigs and they placed sponges of wool on his 
heart to delay his death. When they left him he was at once consumed together with the 
book of the Torah. 
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Weep, oh people, not yet widowed, for their blood was shed because of a whim. peopl 
They gave themselves for the sanctification of the Name when Rabbi Hutzpith the Inter- || for tr 
preter was slaughtered. A trembling seizes all who hear it, all eyes shed tears and joy is for, t 
turned into mourning over the murder of Rabbi Elazar ben Shamua. My enemies and tor- peopl 
mentors have destroyed me. They have filled their bellies with my delights. They have is hay 
made me drink the water of gall and bitterness when they killed Rabbi Hanina ben Ha- falseh 
chinai. Great trouble befell us when they ordered us to break the commandments. They and « 
refused to take ransom in wealth, only the souls of those who speak words of beauty, like all tk 
Rabbi Yeshebab the Scribe. The sons of the devastating power terrorize us, they harm a sm 
us more than any of the kings of the earth. They killed many of us when they slaughtered whicl 
Rabbi Yehudah ben Damah. You have said that the House of Jacobs would be fire and |! the c 
the House of Joseph flame. Now they have been put out like burning straw. Living One! so. th 
Hearken to my cry and bring near the day of fire to come. For they killed ten saints of th 
when they killed Rabbi Yehudah ben Baba. this 2 
This befell us and we repeatedly tell it. We pour out a contrite and aching heart. begin 
Merciful One, hearken from above. God, God, merciful, compassionate God. om 
urn, 
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A Constitution for Israel The 
by Hayim Greenberg ae 
NESSETH, Israel’s Parliament, debated for dath Israel, spoke in a similar vein and with still In ul 
months whether a constitution for the coun- greater vehemence on this subject. Among other — 

try should be drafted at this time. In the course things he said: I 
of the debate a representative of the religious “The primary question confronting us when from 
bloc, Meier David Loevenstein, sharply and even we discuss the problem of a constitution is this: mn 
threateningly defined the attitude of his group Who are we? What is the essence of the people of th 
on this question in the following words: of Israel? There are two approaches to this ques- TI 
“There is no room in Israel for any constitu- tion. One maintains that Israel is like all other | tent 
tion framed by the hands of man. If such acon- nations. There exist many nations in the world. the 1 
stitution contradicts the Torah, it is rebellious. We are one of them and like them, neither more stanc 
A constitution (for Israel) can be valid only nor less. The other approach maintains that we tone 
if it identifies itself with the Torah... . Any area distinct people, a chosen people, God’s peo- _ tion 
other constitution in Israel would be in itself a ple. The entire problem consists in the difference enda 
violation of the law .. . I warn you: Any at- between these two approaches. If one accepts the | _coul. 
tempt to frame a constitution will inevitably idea that Jews are a nation like all other nations —_Judg 
lead to a vigorous energetic and uncompromising and do not essentially differ from them, then speec 
ideological conflict. . . . We will consider any everything is simple and clear. All nations have | Ortl 
secular constitution as an attempt to divorce states; we too must have a state. All nations have tain 
ourselves from our holy Torah for which all languages; we too must have a language. All has 
generations sacrificed their lives. This we will naticns have constitutions; we too must have _ligio 
resist with all our might without compromise something amounting to that. Since other na- the : 
or concessions.” tions created their cultures and constitutions, | dox 
This warning was not accidental. Mr. Loeven- we too must make one with our own hands. ... no | 
stein did not speak as an individual. He spoke in One of the speakers has said very simply: Let us | _ fere 
the name of the religious bloc which is deter- call a jurist and he will taken ten of the seventy | To | 
mined to prevent the present parliament of Israel or eighty constitutions now in existence in the | _ligio 
from adopting a constitutional framework for world and of these he will draft a new constitu- | the 
the State. Rabbi Isaac Meier Levin, a member tion. That’s all that is required. An ancient peo- men 
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culture when other peoples were still in a stage 
of barbarism should draft its constitution out 
of crumbs and fragments gleaned from other 
peoples. Was it for this that we suffered 
for two thousand years? Was it this we waited 
for, that we should in the end become a small 
people among the nations... ? Examine what 
is happening in the world and you will find 
falsehood and deceit and egotism and passions 
and chaos... . Was it worth all the suffering, 
all the sacrifices merely that we should have 
a small country among the other nations... 
which should in no way be distinguished from 
the other countries? Was it worth it merely 
so that we could translate the civilization 
of the other peoples into Hebrew? No. For 
this alone it was not worth it... . If we are to 
begin drafting a constitution for Israel there is 
no other way but to return to ourselves. ‘Re- 
turn, Oh Israel, to the Lord thy God.’ We must 
rediscover ourselves once again. We must discard 
the heritage of the Gentiles and resume our iden- 
tity. Social justice? Yes, but according to the 
Torah. The visions of the prophets? Yes, but as 
the prophets themselves understood them and ac- 
cording to the commandments of the Torah... . 
The Jewish constitution has been in existence for 
thousands of years and we do not need another 
one. Perhaps the time has not come yet for a con- 
stitution for our State on the basis of the Torah. 
In that case it is better not to adopt any con- 
sitution at all rather than be false to ourselves.” 


I intentionally quoted such a long excerpt 
from the speech of Rabbi Isaac Meier Levin be- 
cause it enables us to judge the present mood 
of the extreme Orthodox elements in Israel. 


There is not much point in analyzing the con- 
tent of the speeches made by the spokesmen of 
the religious bloc in Knesseth. From a political 
standpoint it is important to note their militant 
tone and their thinly veiled hints that the adop- 
tion of a constitution not to their liking would 
endanger the country; that a kulturkampf 
could easily be transformed into civil war. 
Judging from the tone of the above-quoted 
speeches, as well as from the addresses of other 
Orthodox members of Knesseth, one could ob- 
tain the impression that the government of Israel 
has proscribed the Sabbath, circumscision, re- 
igious marriages, ritual slaughter of animals and 
the maintenance of synagogues. All the Ortho- 
dox speakers know very well that there exist 
no laws or administrative rulings which inter- 
fere with even the strictest religious observances. 
To the extent that coercion in matters of re- 
ligion does exist in Israel it is directed against 
the non-Orthodox elements. What the Funda- 
mentalists in Israel as a political movement seek 
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to gain is not freedom for themselves but a 
sort of bondage for others. 

It is probable that the Orthodox leaders find 
it difficult to formulate the future constitution 
in the “spirit of the Torah.” It is one thing to 
speak with disdain of “Gentile” civilizations and 
“Gentile” constitutions. It is another matter to 
formulate a series of fundamental laws of a 
constitutional nature which should completely 
harmonize with the letter and the spirit of the 
Torah and should be adapted, at the same time, 
to the requirements of a modern state. Despite 
the domination which the Orthodox elements 
already exercise in the country over the non- 
Orthodox or non-religious elements of the popu- 
lation they had to become reconciled, in fact 
even if not in principle, to a number of phe- 
nomena which must grate harshly on their sensi- 
bilities. The police, and to some extent also the 
army, work on the Sabbath. Power stations and 
the radio also operate on Sabbath. The same is 
true of the telephone. The telegraph “rests” 
officially cn Sabbath but it is more than like- 
ly that telegraphic communications of gov- 
ernment departments sent and received on Sab- 
bath are not always limited to cases of exterme 
emergency. 

These and similar infringements on religious 
law and lore are still tolerated by the Orthodox 
because no specific laws regarding them had been 
passed by Parliament. But should such legisla- 
tion be on the agenda, and should the Orthodox 
elements be in a position to dictate the laws to 
be adopted they would find it quite difficult to 
resolve their inner conflicts. They would still be 
confronted with the choice whether Israel is to 
be “like other nations” and have its government 
modelled on the patterns of the West, or whether 
it should follow the example of “one nation,” 
let’s say of Tibet, and have a handful of rabbis 
fulfill the function of a sort of collective Dalai 
Lama. Be that as it may, the Orthodox elements 
in Israel have their own good reasons for wish- 
ing to postpone the adoption of a constitution 
for an indefinite time. 


[T so HAPPENED that the majority within Mapai 

also opposed the drafting of a constitution 
though for their own reasons and with different 
arguments. Mapai gave its members in Kuesseth 
full freedom to speak as they wished and to 
vote as they chose on the question of a con- 
stitution. But at the very start of the debate 
it became apparent that it was the general feel- 
ing of the Mapai membersship as well as of their 
members in the government that it would not 
be wise to draft a constitution at this juncture. 

Representatives of Mapai frequently em- 
ployed an argument which failed to make an 
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impression on public opinion. We have no right, 
Ben Gurion and others maintained, to adopt a 
constitution as long as only between seven and 
eight per cent of the Jewish people live in Israel. 
The process of “ingathering of the exiles” had 
only begun, they maintained, and the present 
citizens of Israel are but a small minority com- 
pared with the larger numbers destined to arrive 
in coming years. What right has the present 
community in Israel to bind later arrivals who, 
though still abroad, will be at some future date 
a legitimate factor in the shaping of the coun- 
try’s physical growing? 

Were this type of reasoning to be followed 
to its logical conclusion Israel would paralyze 
its own ability to act. In 1948 the Jewish com- 
munity in Palestine—then much smaller than it 
is now—proclaimed the State of Israel on the 
basis of the UN resolution. In issuing the 
proclamation of independence it undertook to 
respect the UN decision regarding the partition 
of Palestine. It officially accepted the narrow 
boundaries assigned to it at Lake Success; it con- 
sented to the establishment of an independent 
Arab state in the other part of Palestine and 
agreed to the internationalization of Jerusalem 
and its environs. Yet no one then asked why 
the Jewish community of Palestine—a small mi- 
nority of the Jewish people—consented to such 
an operation and thus imposed political commit- 
ments on large numbers of Jews who were still 
to arrive in the country. The fact that the de- 
cisions of the UN were negated by subsequent 
events does not affect the principle involved. If 
the Arabs had not indulged in their war of ag- 
gression the UN decision would have had to be 
obeyed, at least for a considerable time. Were 
the Arabs to be willing to make peace today on 
the basis of the status quo, such a peace would 
be concluded and guarantees of the present bord- 
ers would be given. Yet, theoretically, at least, 
a day may come when Jews at present still out- 
side Israel may strongly resent such commit- 
ments. 

Knesseth is a legislative body. Whether the 
country has a constitution or not, it must pro- 
mulgate laws. It frequently votes new laws and 
sets up public institutions of wide scope and 
authority. These laws also commit Jews who 
are at present abroad but may soon settle in 
Israel. It may be argued that the laws being adop- 
ted at intervals are individual pieces of legisla- 
tion and not a complete constitutional structure. 
They can be changed five, ten or fifteen years 
later if they should then not conform to the 
wishes of the people. But the same can also be 
said of a constitution. All decent constitutions 
the world over provide for their own lawful 
amendment and even their change in toto. In 
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Finland and New Zealand it is possible to amend 
the constitution by a simple non-qualified my. 
jority. The Polish constitution of 1921 provided 
for its own automatic revision every twenty-five 
years. In Switzerland the referendum is fre. 
quently employed and the most stable of jj 
written constitutions—that of the United State, 
—is no longer the same as it was in 1778, as, 
result of its more than twenty amendments, 


In defending his attitude against the immedi 
ate drafting of a constitution, Ben Gurion often 
called attention to America’s experience with its 
Supreme Court. Ben Gurion shares the views 
of some political theorists and jurists in America 
who consider the Supreme Court to be a brake 





>. 


on the social, economic and political develop. | 


ment of the country. These maintain that the 
authority of the Supreme Court to interpret the 


constitution derives its sanction more from cus. | 
tom than from law. Some decades ago Justice | 
Holmes significantly remarked: “I do not think | 
the United States would come to an end if we | 
lost our power to declare an act of Congress | 


void.” In more recent days Felix Frankfurter, 
himself a Justice of the Supreme Court also de- 
clared that “The Supreme Court exercises poli- 
tical functions, and constitutional adjudication 
has always been statecraft.” 


One can thus easily visualize a written con- 
stitution, like that of the United States, with- 
out a Supreme Court whose composition is often 


determined by political considerations and a de- | 


sire to appease particular regional ambitions. 
Such an arrangement would in no way be detri- 
mental to the normal functioning of the state. 
Discussions in Israel in recent months have at- 
tached too much importance to the question 
of a Supreme Court and its authority to pas 
on the constitutionality of laws. The sad ex- 
perience of the United States with reactionary 
interpreters of the constitution can serve as an 
argument against what is known as “judicial re- 


view” but not against the idea of a written | 


constitution per se. Most democratic countries 
having written constitutions have not superim- 
posed upon themselves a guardian of the law 
in the form of a judicial “censor” and_ the 
citizens of Israel must not necessarily adopt 
a constitution on the American pattern in pref- 
erence to the European variety. A propos, to the 
extent that the structure of the State of Israel 
has assumed shape it is more akin to European 
countries than to the United States. (Thus Is- 
rael has a cabinet responsible to parliament, and 
its office of President is titulary and symbolic, in 
contrast with the United States where the Presi- 
dent is Chief Executive of the Union and his 
own prime minister.) 
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EPRESENTATIVES of Mapai also warned against 
pinning too much faith on a constitution as 
4 guarantee of civil rights, freedom, democracy 
and the progressive development of the country. 
All modern constitutions contain statements of 
principle that are so general in their formula— 
in fact, “‘algebraic”— that they must be regard- 
ed as pious wishes rather than strict definitions 
of the law. The Chinese constitution of 1931, 
for instance, contains a formulation of all the 
civil liberties and social freedoms mentioned in 
the American Constitution, yet the legislation 
allegedly based on it did not embody these free- 
doms. The constitutions of Thailand (1932) 
and of Afghanistan (1931) give the im- 
pression of having been written by an Asiatic 
Jefferson, but no one is in error about the 
nature of the democracy prevailing in these 
two lands. The same is true of most Latin Amer- 
ican countries—excepting Uruguay—and also in 
the Arab lands. The best elements of the Magna 
Carta, the American Bill of Rights and the first 
French Constitution are incorporated into the 
basic law of these countries, yet these go hand 
in hand with actual conditions of shockingly 
curtailed civil liberties for the citizenry. The 
Turkish constitution of 1928 contains some 
marvellous rhetoric, such as: “Every Turk is born 
free and lives as a free man; the freedom of any 
person is his natural right and is to be limited 
only when it infringes on the freedom of anoth- 
er person.” But this noble formulation did not 
prevent the emergence of a semi-fascist regime 
in Turkey even while the constitution remained 
nominally unchanged. 

Communist as well as other left-wing critics 
of formal, or bourgeois, democracy have fre- 
quently criticized it for promising only political 
rights to the exclusion of economic security. This 
crticism was not always correct. As far back 
as 1790 it was proclaimed as a fundamental prin- 
ciple of French Statehood that “society owes all 
its members work or a livelihood.” The French 
Declaration of Human Rights of 1793, by its 
nature a constitutional document, reiterated this 
principle. Yet who will deny that countless 
numbers of Frenchmen have died of hunger 
since that day? Nor is France the only or the 
most outstanding example in this respect. The 
right to work was also guaranteed in the Wei- 
mar and Polish constitutions after world war I, 
as well as in those of Brazil, Peru, Greece, China 
and even Hejaz. The formulas guaranteeing 
economic security remained in the constitutions 
but were not followed by legislation to enforce 
them. On the other hand, the Soviet constitu- 
tion of 1936 guarantees democratic freedom, 
but this guarantee is meaningless since the prin- 
ciple of habeas corpus is not practiced in that 
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country, where the police is not held accountable 
for arresting citizens who frequently vanish 
without being brought to trial. The youngest 
constitution, that of India (November, 1949) 
is much more honest in this respect. The fourth 
chapter of this unique document bears the un- 
usual title “Directive Principles of State Policy,” 
to indicate that the articles contained in that 
chapter are not laws but only recommended 
principles. To avoid misinterpretations Article 
37 states that “the provisions contained in this 
part shall not be enforceable by any court.” The 
“provisions” referred to deal with the right of 
all citizens, men and women, to an adequate 
livelihood, and with the distribution and con- 
trol of the material resources of the country. In 
principle these provisions may amount almost to 
a socialist program, but, for all practical pur- 
poses they do not become the law of the land. 
Concrete social legislation for the welfare of the 
people thus assumes much greater importance 
than the abstract principles and pious wishes 
which “shall not be enforceable by any court.” 

The representatives of Mapai have demon- 
strated a greater sense for political and social 
reality than other political parties during the 
debates in Knesseth. They were aware that it 
is not of paramount importance to have the 
rhetoric of a constitution in order to adopt spe- 
cific legislation for the freedom and welfare of 
the populace. They differentiated between the 
adoption of a complete constitution as a single 
act and the gradual emergence of a constitution 
as the sum total of laws adopted over a longer 
period of time, whose implementation is as- 
sured by appropriate “instruments.” 

Israel needs many new laws. The legal system 
of the Mandatory regime is still in force in the 
country—if one may define as a “system” that 
agglomerate of outdated Ottoman laws, parts 
of the Napoleonic code, elements of British Com- 
mon Law and arbitrary administrative decrees. 
Those laws remain in force until they are speci- 
fically repealed by Kuesseth. But in order to 
repeal an old law it is necessary to draft a new 
one to take its place. Israel cannot repeal the old 
body of laws at one time and be faced with a 
legislative void. This had been tried elsewhere 
and it did not work. Immediately after the Oc- 
tober Revolution Soviet judges were told: “Judge 
according to your revolutionary conception of 
justice.” This state of affairs very soon resulted 
in a tragic (and at the same time sadly amusing) 
abuse of justice. No one would like to see a re- 
peated performance of this condition in Israel. 
Knesseth has already ceased to be a constituent 
assembly and has become a regular parliament. 
Much time and energy would have to be devoted 
to the framing of a complete constitution and 
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vital problems requiring immediate legislation 
would in the meantime be neglected. It is there- 
fore not difficult to understand why Mapai rep- 
resentatives in Kunesseth preferred to postpcne 
the drafting of a constitution. 

Certain “strategic” considerations also con- 
tributed their weight to the Mapai attitude. Pro- 
fessor Dinaburg’s thesis regarding the educa- 
tional value of a constituticn should not be un- 
derestimated, even though there are instances of 
countries where progressive and liberal consti- 
tutions did not prevent counter-revolutions 
which resulted in dictatorships without admitted 
repudiation of the basic law. For though a con- 
stitution is not an absolute guarantee against re- 
actionary or totalitarian upheavals, it may limit 
the effectiveness of such attacks. But Mapai 
had to take into consideration the present con- 
crete situation in the country. It is evident that 
the drafting of a constitution for Israel at this 
time would lead to a severe “Kulturkampf,” even 
if not to outright civil war of which some Or- 
thodox representatives hinted very broadly. The 
Orthodox elements may be divided among them- 
selves on many matters, but they are strong 
encugh to command the loyalty and support of 
a considerable part of the community in their 
opposition to a constitution which they might 
feel would infringe on “the sacred foundations 
of Jewish life.” They cannot reconcile them- 
selves—to cite but one instance—to the idea of 
civil marriage. From the Orthodox standpoint 
all children born without benefit of a religious 
marriage ceremony are illegitimate. They cannot 
be expected to consent to a law which, as one 
Jerusalem rabbi put it, would “breed a nation 
of bastards” in the Holy Land. Civil marriage 
also implies the legalization of intermarriage, and 
though no one in Israel is especially interested 
in encouraging intermarriage, it is evident that 
in the formulation of a constitution many par- 
ties, Mapai included, would have to vote in favor 
of a law repudiating racial barriers and religious 
discrimination in matters of personal status. 

An attempt to draft a constitution now would 
provide greater edge to the divisions already 
plagueing the Jewish community in Israel and 
would extend these divisions to Jewish commu- 
nities outside the country, at a time when the 
greatest attainable measure of unity is required. 
Were Mapai to have insisted on (or consented 
to) the drafting of a constitution, a cabinet 
crisis would almost certainly have been the im- 
mediate consequence. The religious bloc would 
withdraw from the cabinet and the government 
would fall or be compelled to reorganize on the 
basis of a coalition with Mapam. Considering 
the present international situation, a coalition 
with Mapam is hardly desirable, even if one were 
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to disregard the viability of such a coalition, | 

The opposition parties in Knesseth sized up } 
the situation and concluded that it was in their 
group interests to support the demand for , 
censtitution. The representatives of Heruth, q | 
party that is not known for its ardent champion. 
ship cf democracy or liberalism, stormed against 
the “trends to despotism and autocracy” and de. 
manded a constitution that would preserve |s. | 
rael from becoming “ a police state.” At the 
other end of the political spectrum Mapam, to. 
gether with the handful cf Communists, muys- 
tered an array of “facts” to prove that Israel js | 
suffering from administrative arbitrariness, and 
demanded a constitution that would guarantee 
civil liberties. A persual of the speeches of the 
representatives of Mapam and the Israeli Com. 
munist Party makes one wonder at the sources 
of the sudden passion for liberalism, democracy | 
and freedom of the individual on the part of 
persons who piously approve of every auto- 
cratic measure of the Soviet Union and the 
‘Peoples’ Demccracies.” 

From this time on we may confidently expect 
that the agitators of Heruth on the right and | 
Mapam and the Communists on the left, will 
not miss a chance to incite the people under 
their influence (whatever the number of such 
people may be) against the “police regime” in 
Israel. Hadn’t they fought for freedom, demo- 
cracy and the rule of law, as against autocracy 
and despotism? Hadn’t the ruling parties, Mapai 
in particular, been the ones to prevent the draft- | 
ing of a constitution, in order to preserve their 
power to “terrorize” the people? 

The outcome of the debate in Knesseth is now 
a well-known fact. The majority voted for a 
compromise formula. A special commission was 
appointed to work out the draft of a constitu- 
tion which is to be adopted piecemeal, each 
part to have the validity of a fundamental law. 
The various parts, or contemplated individual 
laws, should be brought before Knesseth as the 
commission is ready with them. In this manner | 
it is intended ultimately to produce a constitu- 
tion, but not to adopt it in haste and with a 
minimum of political fireworks—as a result of 
a gradual accumulation of constitutional princi- 
ples and tenets. It is hard to foretell how long 
it will take before the final constitutional struc- | 
ture will thus be completed. However for the | 
sake of the internal peace of Israel this is per- 
haps the best way out: it provides an opportunity 
to postpone for “more normal times” the adop- | 
tion of those parts of the constitution which 
are bound to arouse sharp conflicts. 

This is far frcm an ideal situation. The present 
inconvenient relationship between the State and 
organized religion will no doubt continue for 
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India’s Role In Asia 


by Taraknath Das 


This article is an interpretation of India’s foreign policies. 
The author is not in full agreement with all these policies. 
A cENTURY of effort to throw off alien dom- 

inaticn has largely shifted the center of 
gravity of present-day world politics to Asia. 
Today neither the aspirations and activities of 
the Asiatic Governments nor the weight of Asia- 
tic States in world politics can be ignored. Con- 
taining more than half the population of the 
world, and geo-politically its most important 
part, Asia is today a determining factor in world 
politics. This essential fact is asserting itself 
and the western world is gravely disturbed by 
this revclutionary change. Asians want to be 
masters of their affairs and to have an equal 
voice in the affairs of the rest of the world. This 
fact can no longer be ignored. 

India is in the limelight of this march of Asian 
assertion. India is the heart of Asia, and India’s 
strategic position, manpower and resources have 
played an important part in world politics in 
all ages. Western domination of Asia began with 
European intrusion in India in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The British conquest of India in the nine- 
teenth century played a very significant role 
in the destruction of the sovereign rights of 
Asian peoples, from China to Turkey and Egypt. 
At the beginning of the twentieth century, es- 
pecially after the Japanese victory over Rus- 
sia, Japan took the leadership of the Asian world 
then passing through a revclutionary change, 
and retained this leadership until her total de- 
feat in the Seccnd World War. Japan’s victory 
over Russia was the most important event in Asi- 
an history of the early twentieth century. The 








some time without drastic changes. Certain areas 
of life in Israel will remain under Orthodox in- 
fluence and domination despite the fact that the 
majority justly feels that this is an infringement 
cn its rights. Non-orthodox and religious ele- 
ments will have to practice some patience be- 
cause of the dangers inherent at this time in 
a political struggle over the role of religion in 
this fledgeling state. 

In some circles it will no doubt be maintained 
that Mapai was guided in this question by op- 
portunistic motives. Opportunism is perhaps the 
wrcng term in this context, though there would 
be no point in denying that a concession had 
been made. But this was the type of concession 
which later historians praise as an act of fore- 
sight and responsible statesmanship. 


end of British rule in India in 1947 is the most im- 
portant event in Asia at the half-way mark of 
the twentieth century. China had been expec- 
ted to assume defeated Japan’s place as leader 
of Asia, but the failure of China to solve her 
own internal problems without foreign intru- 
sion has relegated her to a secondary position. 

Now that India has assumed the leadership 
of Asia, Mr. Nehru, as Prime Minister of India, 
has become the voice of Asia. Mr. Harry Tru- 
man has the most influential voice in world 
affairs not because he is the greatest man in the 
world, but because as the President of the United 
States he represents the mightiest nation on 
earth. The world will similarly have to heed 
the voice of the leader of India who today 
carries the torch of Asian independence. If 
India will prove able to sclve her internal prob- 
lems and acquire greater strength and stability 
her voice and actions will acquire even greater 
potency. 


AV nation’s foreign policies are often influ- 

enced by its internal! affairs. Such is the case 
with India. India has emerged as a free and in- 
dependent republic after a revolutionary strug- 
gle of half a century. The Indian people and 
leaders think that every nation has a right to 
its own revolution, and that when a revolu- 
tionary movement is successful and becomes a 
de facto government, it should be given recogni- 
tion and not be harassed by intervention. Indians 
believe, furthermore, that a nation is the supreme 
arbiter of its conduct tewards other nations and 
has an absolute right to remain neutral if it 
chooses to do so in order to serve the best inter- 
ests of the nation and the peace of the world. 
These are the fundamental ideas that serve as the 
motive force behind the actions of the Govern- 
ment of India today. 

When the British Commonwealth Conference 
was held at Ceylon, Mr. Nehru, took the initia- 
tive on behalf of India in recognizing the Com- 
munist Government of China. For this act Mr. 
Nehru has been regarded as a supporter of 
world Communism and accused of being a sup- 
porter of Soviet Russia. 

India has recognized Communist China not 
because she is partial to Communism, but because 
India felt that if it was the will of the Chinese 
people to have a Communist Govvernment, In- 
dia should establish normal diplomatic relations 
with such a government as a token of good will. 
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India knew that the Government of Great Britain 
was ready to extend recognition to Communist 
China because by that process Hongkong might 
be spared from an attack and the British would 
be able to sell goods in Communist China. India 
has a greater stake in her relations with China 
than Britain has in maintaining her hold over 
Hongkong. India dare not act in such fashion 
that Communist China, in alliance with power- 
ful Soviet Russia, would become hostile to her. 
India and China have a common frontier of 
some three thousand miles and any kind of 
enmity between them would adversely affect 
India internally and externally. Thus India’s 
policy towards Communist China is one of up- 
holding her own national interests. 

In recognizing Communist China India has 
not done anything more than Britain has done, 
yet American statesmen and newspapers attack 
India and not Britain. Some Indian statesmen 
think that if China and India can develop close 
friendship, the latter will have less to fear from 
an attack from the North. Furthermore, if 
China and India remain friends, it is unlikely 
that Soviet Russia or China would harass India 
in case of a Pakistan attack on India, like the 
one that occurred through Kashmir in 1947. 
Indian statesmen also feel that if Mao’s govern- 
ment is not recognized by India and other coun- 
tries, then Mao will be driven to a closer associa- 
tion with Soviet Russia. In other words, non- 
recognition of Communist China would give 
Soviet Russia an excellent opportunity to secure 
greater control over China and this would be 
against India’s vital interests. In India itself left- 
wing political forces are growing in strength and 
any policy which may be misinterpreted as In- 
dian connivance in an attempt to hinder social 
revolution in China, would react against the 
present government of India. 

Chinese friendship is a factor in Indian secur- 
ity and Asian independence, and the Govern- 
ment of India is therefore willing to deal with 
the de facto Chinese Government. It is on this 
basis that India has asked for the seating of the 
Chinese Communist representative in the Secur- 
ity Council. India feels that if China as well as 
Soviet Russia and her satellites continue to act 
against the United Nations, the cause of world 
peace through the United Nations will be 
weakened. 


For various reasons the impression has been 

spread that India is not supporting the United 
Nations’ effort against the North Korean ag- 
gression. This is not true. India has given full 
support to the United Nations in the Korean 
crisis. It did take two days time to deliberate 
support of the second resolution regarding North 
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Korean aggression, by which all members of the 
United Nations were requested to extend military 
aid. The reason for this delay was the fact that 
the Government of India had been somewhat 
confused by President Truman’s swift action 
regarding Korea which included announcement 
of the United States decision to protect For. 
mosa from invasion by the Chinese Communist | 
forces while forbidding the forces of Chiang 
in Formosa to attack the Chinese mainland, 
India is most anxious to localize the Korean 
war. The Indian Government felt very keenly 
that one of the ways to keep the conflict from | 
spreading is not to give Communist China any 
excuse to side with North Korea. 





Mr. Nehru, while unreservedly supporting 
the United Nations on the Korean issue, there- 
fore advocated the immediate seating of the 
Communist Chinese representative in the Secu- 
rity Council. India feels that every effort should 
be made to keep China from being involved in 
a conflict with the United States on the issues 
of Formosa or Korea. Soviet Russia would be 
happy to see China involved in a conflict with 
the United Nations’ forces, especially with the 
United States. 


Just after Indian independence was declared in 
1947 and the country was partitioned to create 
Pakistan, Kashmir was attacked by tribesmen 
aided by regular Pakistan forces. India at once 
presented the case of Kashmir to the United | 
Nations, charging Pakistan with aggression. 
For, nearly three years the question has remained 
unsolved, because India holds that before any 
plebiscite is to be held, Pakistan forces must 
withdraw from Kashmir which is an integral 
part of India by accession. Pakistan refuses to 
withdraw its forces and demands that India 
should simultaneously withdraw her forces. In- 
dia thinks, and justly so, that Pakistan’s ageres- 
sion in Kashmir is not in any way different from 
that of North Korea in the South Korean Re- | 
public. 


Fo RRR or ermemmar 


It has been suggested by British journals and 
even by influential officials of various govern- 
ments connected with the United Nations that 
Kashmir should be partitioned. India has re- 
jected this suggestion as well as the program set 
forth by Sir Owen Dixon for the withdrawal 
of Indian forces and administration of Kashmir 
by the U.N. during a plebiscite. India feels that 
she cannot agree to any program of further | 
Balkanization of Indian territory in order to 
appease Pakistan. Furthermore, she strongly be- 
lieves that there cannot be a double standard 
in the treatment of aggressors. 


In 1947 Mr. Nehru agreed to the partition 
of India and the creation of Pakistan, in the false 
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hope that partition would appease Pakistan’s 
fanatical Pan-Islamists. But since partition, 
Hindu minorities in Pakistan have been mas- 
sacred and ten million Hindu refugees are in a 
homeless condition. Nearly eight billion dollars 
worth of Hindu property has been virtually 
confiscated. These acts have encouraged the 
growth of a powerful political party in India 
which opposes any territorial concession to Pa- 
kistan. There is no question of Mr. Nehru’s 
loyalty to the United Nations; but neither he 
nor any other politician in India would dare to 
suggest sacrifice of Kashmir to Pakistan. A 
veritable upheaval in Indian politics would be 
the result. 

India has her refugee problem which exceeds 
that of all of Europe. Millions are homeless and 
hungry and are becoming victims of commu- 
nist propaganda, Furthermore, Communists are 
working among the peasants and are not re- 
stricted in their activities among the workers 
in factories, mines and railroads.) An unhappy 
food situation and lack of foresight among In- 
dian capitalists have also aggravated the situa- 
tion. Surplus food from Pakistan cannot be had 
in India because of the economic war waged by 
Pakistan. The unrest has been heightened by the 
fact that Pakistan has been arming feverishly, 
buying arms from the United States and Britain 
during the last two years. The recent Perth 
Amboy, N. J., explosion was caused by 356 tons 
of mines which were bought in the United States 
by Pakistan with money advanced by the World 
Bank. In this connection it may be mentioned 
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that India could not buy arms in the United 
States, and the American government did not 
do anything to sell India surplus wheat on long 
term credit. 

The feeling has grown in India during the last 
two years that the Anglo-American powers are 
pro-Pakistan. Some Indians think that the An- 
glo-American powers wish to weaken India by 
helping Pakistan secure Kashmir through the 
intervention or mediation of the United Nations. 
The Indian people is becoming more and more 
suspicious of the U.S.A. while Mr. Nehru and 
other statesmen are eager to strengthen Indo- 
American friendship. 

Indo-American friendship is important for 
world freedom. But are American statesmen 
aware of the fact that it cannot be bought, nor 
secured through doling out propaganda materials 
at the Embassy Information Service in New 
Delhi? India wants friendly acts on the part of 
the United States to strengthen her internally 
and internationally. If America acts against 
Indian interests on the Kashmir issue, the exist- 
ing attitude of suspicion may develop into out- 
right unfriendliness. This must be avoided at 
all costs. 

India holds the balance of power in Asia. If 
India is to be won over to the side of the United 
States, she should be aided to develop her de- 
fensive power, to solve her food problems and 
to foster her industries. Effective steps and ini- 
tiative must come from the United States. Such 
steps should be regarded as an investment in 
world peaee. 


Investment In Israel 


by P. Bernard Nortman 


 -? faces an economic problem as serious as 

' the military crisis which culminated success- 
fully in her independence. It stems from one 
of the most unusual economic events ever to 
take place in the history of the world. The popu- 
lation of Israel has increased to more than 1,200,- 
000 in two brief years—an increase of over 65%. 

Like every other country in the world, Israel 
possesses a certain amount of capital—in the 
form of machinery and equipment—which is 
used to produce food and clothing as well as 
industrial goods and equipment. With this ca- 
pital, a certain proportion of the population is 
involved in supplying consumers with a set 
amount of consumer goods. When the popula- 
tion is increased by 65% and the amount of 
productive machinery and equipment is not in- 
creased by a similar amount, serious dislocations 


and shortages result. The additional newcomers 
cannot be absorbed into the economy because 
of the lack of capital to employ them, and there 
are not sufficient consumer goods for them be- 
cause of the limited output of existing industry. 
To keep the newcomers alive, the goods pro- 
duced by the existing equipment must be shared 
by both the old settlers and the newcomers. This 
means the standard of living of the established 
settlers must be substantially cut. To the extent 
that Israel is not receiving a sufficient amount 
of new capital and equipment with which to 
produce additional goods, the standard of living 
is declining. Therefore, in order to absorb the 
newcomers into the economy and maintain a 
decent standard of living in Israel, additional 
equipment and machinery in large quantities are 
essential, 
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Despite the overwhelming burden imposed by 
huge immigration, Israel has managed to keep 
afloat economically by means of her own efforts 
as well as financial assistance from abroad. Let 
us examine how this has been accomplished with 
a view toward determining what has to be done 
in the future not only to keep Israel surviving 
but to make it a viable economy. 

It is estimated that the national income in Is- 
rael—the net amount of goods and services pro- 
duced, or the amount of wages, profits, dividends, 
interest and royalties earned by the Israel popula- 
tion—was about $672,000,000 in 1949. In ad- 
dition to the ordinary consumption expenditures 
made by the Israelis from this national income, 
about $70,000,000 of private capital was invested 
by Israelis themselves, and about $95-115,000,- 
000 of public capital was raised internally by the 
Israel Government and spent on development 
projects. Furthermore, the Government spent 
large sums out of national income for ordinary 
government expenses and the military. 

Not only is capital needed by Israel for buy- 
ing goods and services within the country, but 
also for buying basic commodities and capital 
goods in foreign countries. Foreign exchange 
is required not only for maintaining immigrants 
and for Government purchases for its develop- 
ment and military security programs, but for 
raw materials and capital for private industry, 
food for the entire population, and agricultural 
machinery and equipment. Israel, with its limi- 
ted resources, at present imports about seven 
times more than it exports in order to keep its 
population supplied with minimum essentials. In 
1949, the difference between what Israel sold in 
the way of goods and services and what it re- 
quired amounted to about $200,000,000. This 
foreign exchange gap is calculated as follows: 
imports during 1949 totalled $245,000,000 and 
other expenditures came to $15,000,000; while 
exports of all commodities reached $30,000,000, 
with other income from tourists, personal in- 
come, remittances, shipping income, etc., 
amounting to another $30,000,000. 

The $200,000,000 gap in foreign currency 
needs during 1949 was financed as follows, ac- 
cording to Finance Minister Kaplan and the 
Israel Treasury: 

Approximately $45,000,000 of all types of 
private foreign investment capital flowed to Is- 
rael during 1949, and an additional $15,000,000 
came in as no-currency imports in the form of 
immigrant possessions, gifts and other capital 
transfers. 

Funds were also obtained through foreign 
government loans, such as the U.S. Export-Im- 
port Bank loan. Approximately $18,000,000 of 
this loan (out of $100,000,000) reached Israel 
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in 1949; and $24,000,000 was realized as a te. 
sult of releases of Israel’s sterling balances hel 
by the United Kingdom Treasury. 

Another $68,000,000 was forwarded to Israel 
from such sources as the U.J.A. to finance the 
cost of housing, feeding, and taking care of the 
new immigrants. 

The remaining $30,000,000 was financed 
against other obligations, including commercial 
credits. 





At in all, about 35% of Israel’s foreign ex. | 

change gap was filled by charitable con. | 
tributions from abroad. Although the amount 
of private investment capital going into Israel | 
has been substantial since the state was estab. | 
lished, far greater amounts of private capi- | 
tal for industry are absolutely essential to per- 
manently absorb the new immigrants into the | 
economy and make Israel self-supporting. The 
present expenditures of the U.J.A. and other 
such funds go mainly for consumer goods for 
immigrants and though they make an important 
contribution to the economy of Israel, are only 
of a temporary nature. From the temporary 
financing of the population to keep body and | 
soul together, Israel must move to attract even | 
greater amounts of private investment capital to 
place itself on a permanently sound business 
basis. 

An increased flow of private capital in the 
form of machinery and equipment would make 
it possible to put the new immigrants to work 
and make it less necessary for Israel to rely on | 
charitable contributions. The sooner private cap- 
ital comes to Israel, the sooner will the need for 
contributions decline, and the larger the volume 


of capital, the smaller the amount of charitable | 


contributions needed. 

It has been estimated that it costs $2500 per 
head to permanently absorb a newcomer into 
the economy of Israel from the time he enters 
the country until he is productively occupied 


in industry, agriculture or other occupation. | 


This calculation is based on absorption costs 
during the years 1919-1939 with adjustments 
made for price changes since 1939. Based on the 
estimated number of immigrants expected in 
Israel during the next five years and taking into 


account the natural growth of population, about | 


$2 billion of capital will be required. 

Now the question arises: how can Israel get 
the capital—capital in the form of equipment 
and machinery—to put these newcomers as well 
as the existing population to work? 

There are many ways in which such capital 
can be obtained. First, the people of Israel them- 
selves can raise capital. This is usually done by 
what is technically known in economics as “sav- 
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ing out of the current year’s national income.” 
Whatever is “saved” can then be “invested” in 
all types of capital goods. The Israelis are doing 
a lot of saving and a large part of their income 
is being ploughed back into investments in in- 
dustry, agriculture and economic development 
generally. They have adopted an Austerity Pro- 
gram which restricts consumption and increases 
the amount of money available for ploughing 
back into industry. However, more than the 
$70 million invested privately by Israelis in 1949 
will have to be invested privately during the 
next five years. Even doubling domestic sav- 
ings will provide only a drop in the bucket 
of Israel’s requirements. It must be remembered 
that out of the current year’s national income, 
in addition to savings for industry, must come 
the monies for current consumption and for 
taxes and loans to the Government for its ordin- 
ary, development and security budgets. 

Another method of raising capital is to obtain 
loans and credits from foreign governments. The 
Israel Government used this method when it 
obtained the $100 million Export-Import Bank 
loan from the United States in February, 1949. 
Israel will continue to use this method but this, 
too, will not provide enough capital for her 
needs. 

Assuming maximum domestic savings and in- 
vestments and a maximum of foreign govern- 
ment loans and credits, only less than half of 
the total capital requirements of $2 billion— 
estimated at a minimum of $400 million per 
year—can be expected from these two sources. 
Hence, Israel must turn to private foreign in- 
vestors to obtain the bulk of her capital re- 
quirements. 

Of course, whenever there is talk of increasing 
investments by foreign capitalists in Israel, Labor 
Zionists—especially in the United States—are 
prone to worry: how can the philosophy of Is- 
rael’s labor-dominated government be reconciled 
with the encouragement of private capital in- 
vestment in Israel? 


IN the first place, those of us who are very close 

to Israel developments realize that if this ad- 
ditional capital does not come in, not only will 
a lower standard of living be forced on the peo- 
ple of Israel but the very existence of the state 
itself will be endangered and both the coopera- 
tive and private sectors of the economy will 
suffer. 

Secondly, there is nothing irreconcilable 
about a labor government and extensive private 
capital investment in Israel. In the United 
States we are too prone to feel that an economy 
must be either totally capitalist or totally socialist 
or labor. Israel has what economists term a 
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“mixed economy”, with private capital operat- 
ing successfully side by side with cooperative 
capital. Israel cooperatives and labor organiza- 
tions are, at the same time, entrepreneurs in 
business as well as organizations representing the 
interests of the worker. As a matter of fact, 
labor, represented by the Histadrut, is in partner- 
ship with private businessmen in many of the 
more successful business enterprises. 

As Prime Minister Ben Gurion pointed out 
recently in a speech before the Israel Manufac- 


turers’ Association: 
““ . . . The tasks imposed upon us whilst founding the 


State and building up the Yishuv can be accomplished 
only by both economic systems together, (italics B.G.’s) 
even though they may at first appear to contradict each 
other: collective economy based on cooperative labour and 
management, and private enterprise based on private capi- 
tal and hired labour. Since we carry responsibility for the 
Zionist destiny which consolidates the whole population, 
we must accept both forms of the Jewish economy. The 
Government must give assistance to both private and col- 
lective economy. Not by coincidence did we follow both 
ways from the beginning: it was the outcome of a healthy 
instinct and not of any specific social point of view. Any 
person who has even an inkling of socialist theories knows 
that the absorption of immigrants is impossible without 
the help of private capital and enterprise.” 

Israel is developing new social forms and it is 
not out of the realm of possibility that in eco- 
nomic organization, too, Israel may develop 
something that is different. Neither private nor 
cooperative enterprise will be harmed by such 
a development; in fact, both stand to gain. If 
a large volume of private capital in the form of 
equipment and machinery comes to Israel, it 
will mean that a further reduction in the stand- 
ard of living and economic underdevelopment 
can be successfully avoided. It is for this reason 
that Labor Zionists in the United States should 
encourage the expansion not only of their own 
cooperative enterprises, but also that of private 
capital. This program should include not only 
encouragement of direct investment in Israel 
by individual and corporate private capital, but 
also investment in securities of investment com- 
panies such as AMPAL, PEC, American Eretz 
Israel Corporation, the various housing com- 
panies such as Amidar, Rassco, Shikun, Zur 
Development Company, Mishkenoth, the pur- 
chase of stocks and debentures of Israel corpora- 
tions sold in the United States, and participation 
in the purchase of Israel Government bonds 
which may be sold in the future. In this way, 
all sources of private foreign capital can be 
tapped to the maximum, with resultant benefit 
for both the private and cooperative sectors of 
the Israel economy. 

To encourage private investment in Israel, a 
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new Investment Law has just been passed by 
the Knesset which gives substantial tax advant- 
ages to any approved investment coming into 
Israel and guarantees foreign investors equal 
treatment with Israelis. The law grants relief 
from customs duties on imports of machinery 
and raw materials for approved enterprises, 
affords property owners of approved enterprises 
relief from payment of taxes on their property 
for 5 years, permits double the ordinary deprecia- 
tion rates on plant and equipment of approved 
enterprises for 3 years, allows an investment to 
be completely written off in 5 years, places a 
ceiling of 25% income tax on income derived 
from new investments, and allows a foreign in- 
vestor to take out of Israel annually 10% of his 
investment in profits, interest and amortization. 
The Investment Law will be administered by the 
Government Investment Center which has dis- 
cretionary powers to extend the concessions 
granted, and there is provision for appeal from 
the rulings of the Investment Center. 

American private investment is going to Is- 
rael at an estimated amount of about $2,000,000 
a month—a flow which exceeds that to most 
other countries in the world. In recent months 
large American firms, recognizing the profitable 
opportunities in Israel, have joined with Israel 
capital to start the first modern mass production 
factories in the Middle East. General Tire & 
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Rubber Company is building a $2,000,000 fac. 
tory outside of Haifa; Kaiser-Frazer is putting 
up a $2,500,000 assembly plant at Acre; Philo 
is about ready to produce refrigerators in Israel; 
General Shoe Company will open its new Jerusa- 
lem plant next month. The Investment Center 
recently approved the $150,000 “Capitol” pipe 
fittings plant at Bet Dagan founded by American 
capital from Ohio, a $150,000 concrete wall 
factory established at Bat Yam with California 
capital, a $150,000 knitting mill established with 
New York capital. All in all, some 30 new 
enterprises representing private American capi- 
tal in the amount of $8,500,000 have gone 
through the new Investment Center. 


In addition, the two American investment 
companies, AMPAL and PEC, with combined 
assets of about $20,000,000, have participated 
in housing, banking and industrial development 
in Israel. 


Despite this impressive flow of American priv- 





ate capital to Israel, it is insufficient to resolve | 


the economic problem brought about by the 


huge influx of immigrants. Greater efforts will | 


have to be made to increase this flow substan- 
tially so that sufficient capital equipment may 
be brought in to maintain the standard of living 
of the whole population and to assure Israel’s 
economic independence. 


Jewish Reaction To Nazism 
by Philip Friedman 


Lees Nazi catastrophe and its consequences 
have had a revolutionary effect on our life 
and will continue to exert an even greater influ- 
ence than the revolutions of 1789 and 1848. It is 
therefore not surprising that this cataclysm has 
evoked a greater outpouring of literature than 
any other event in our past history. In the 
course of a few brief years there have appeared 
hundreds of books and thousands of magazine 
articles written not only by professional writers. 
Many persons who have never before dreamed 
of being authors began to write on this theme. 
The urge to write on this subject has become a 
true popular movement and the drive to express 
oneself is frequently not corresponding to the 
literary or scientific qualifications and potentiali- 
ties of the authors. Many unimportant and even 
irresponsible publications have appeared, but 
this manifestation does not justify an attitude 
of disdain for this popular genre in the litera- 
ture of the Nazi destruction. It is not a symp- 
tom of graphomania. It is rather an elemental 


urge to find expression and it has profound psy- 
chological and social roots. This outpouring is 
useful as an indication of the ethical and social 
problems which agitate us in connection with 
the Nazi catastrophe. This material also aids us 
in analyzing our own thoughts and emotions 
during and after the holocaust and comparing 
the various evaluations and attitudes. No one 
writes on this subject at random. Consciously 
or unconsciously each writer seeks an answer to 
a number of questions of a social and ethical 
character which trouble him. The primary 
theme in this mass of writing is the ancient ques- 
tion of justice and judgement. This question 
links up with another one: Who are the guilty 
ones? This is a legal as well as an ethical question. 
The third aspect of the literature of Nazi de- 
struction, and the one that interests us most 
at this moment, is the delineation of the profile 
of the Jewish community during the time of 
the Nazi persecutions. 

During a period of historical trial the old de- 
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hates concerning the psychological traits of a 
people are subjected to the test of facts. The 
people behaves in one distinct fashion or another. 

For many decades there has been going on an 
academic debate whether there exists a Jewish 
Weltanschaung and whether it is fundamentally 
optimistic or pessimistic. During the years of 
the most gruesome experiences the answer was 
provided. Jewish conviction that justice was 
bound to triumph and that the root of evil 
would vanish, remained indestructible. This 
conviction was not affected by either the bril- 
liant German victories or the blows which de- 
scended on Jewish heads. Jews were themselves 
amazed at their own confidence and joked 
about it. 

This optimism did not stem from reality. As 
a matter of fact it mounted in reverse propor- 
tion to the facts of the situation. It was a meta- 
physical optimism independent of the concrete 
political situation. It is true that Jews hoped 
for a favorable turn of the war as a result of 
America’s participation. They had an unshake- 
able faith in America and legends circulated con- 
cerning the miracles of American war-produc- 
tion and Roosevelt’s intervention on Jewish be- 
half. Long before the world had heard about 
the atom bomb the ghettos were flooded with 
rumors of marvelous American city-busters. 
There was also a firm faith in a revolution in 
Germany, especially after the resignation of 
Field Marshal Brauchitz. After the early Rus- 
sian victories in 1942-43, great hopes were 
entertained on salvation from the East. 

These rumors reached the Germans who 
scorned this optimism of the Jews. It is reported 
that when the cruel commander of the S.S. in 
Stanislav carried out the extermination of the 
Jews in Buchatch in August, 1942, he ironically 
asked his victims ‘Well, Jews, where is your 
‘yeshuah?’?”” A Nazi paper published in Galicia 
in the Polish language at that time printed a 
vicious anti-Jewish article with a sarcastic head- 
ing: “Jews say all will be well.” 

The average intelligent Jew naturally did not 
believe these rumors. It was a sort of game of 
self-reassurance, because despite all political spec- 
ulations and strategic evaluation the average 
Jew remained certain that justice would triumph 
in the end. 

Jewish optimism now acquired a new form— 
it became a profound faith in the survival of a 
just world order which would persist beyond 
the personal and national catastrophe of the Jew. 
Faith in the ultimate survival of the Jewish peo- 
ple as such was also strong. One could frequent- 
ly hear it said: We, European Jews, may go un- 
der, but the Jewish people as such, will survive. 
There exists a large Jewish community in Amer- 
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ica and another one in Eretz Israel and they will 
carry on. 

The Jewish conception of universal justice in 
the political, as well as in the religious sense, was 
a pioneering idea. Jewish historians of the nine- 
teenth century developed a concept which is 
best described in the following words: ‘World 
history is the conscience of the world,” ignoring 
the fact that a universal conscience, let alone a 
universal code of justice, were not in existence. 
The American philosopher Reinhold Neibuhr 
correctly remarked that to this day there exists 
only a national but not an international code of 
ethics. Every nation has its own code of moral- 
ity, but feels no responsibility for the fate of 
other people. The concept of universal respon- 
sibility is only now slowly emerging. Interna- 
tional tribunals for international crimes, the still 
unratified legislation concerning genocide and 
the UN declaration on human rights, are begin- 
nings in this direction. 


THE faith of the survivors, especially of those 

in the DP camps in Germany, in justice and 
reparations has suffered a severe blow as a result 
of their experiences after their liberation. But 
in this instance, too, Jewish optimism did not 
become transmuted into skepticism but was sub- 
limated into a powerful determination and a 
form of spite-vitality. This determination ex- 
pressed itself in the urge to bring into being 
new families and to build a new life in their own 
land. ““The New Beginning,” and “Genesis Gen- 
eration,” were characteristic titles of publica- 
tions of the survivors. The movement of illegal 
migration to Palestine, the epic exodus and the 
spontaneous rush to Israel after the establish- 
ment of the State were further symptoms of this 
will to survive. 

The second aspect of the problem of universal 
justice was the identification of the guilty. Prior 
to the collapse of the Nazi regime, little thought 
was given to this problem because the enemy was 
in sight. Outside Europe there was considerable 
speculation on this problem and it was asked 
whether Nazism was a crime of individuals or 
the collective guilt of the entire German people. 
The guilt of Germany’s allies was also weighed, 
as well as the share of the occupied peoples who 
did not extend sufficient assistance to the Jews 
in their midst. Neglected opportunities for res- 
cue were examined and the punishment to be 
meted out to the German people was discussd. 

After the liberation the Jewish survivors 
joined in these discussions with their own power- 
ful accusations. Certain Eastern European na- 
tions (Ukrainians, Latvians, and Slovaks, in par- 
ticular) were condemned for their record dur- 
ing the occupation. The attitude of the Polish 
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people was vigorously debated. The Polish peo- 
ple has: been more sharply differentiated along 
social and political lines than other backward 
Eastern European nations, and the question of 
guilt was therefore much more complicated. The 
Polish middle-class was sharply attacked in the 
Polish press and literature for its behavior dur- 
ing the Nazi occupation. Polish intellectuals 
were likewise under attack for their opportunis- 
tic and cowardly passivity during the extermina- 
tion of the Jews. 


The behavior of the Jews under the Hitler 
regime presents by far the most interesting and 
also complicated phase of the problem. The key 
to Jewish behavior must be sought in the Ger- 
man policy of de-humanization and extermina- 
tion which brought about weird situations un- 
paralleled in history. 


Any revolution, even one not accompanied by 

such inhuman brutalities as the Nazi over- 
turn, is accompanied by manifestations of moral 
degeneration. Social morality is a function of 
a given economic and social regime. When the 
economic and social equilibrium is destroyed, ac- 
cepted modes of behavior collapse along with 
them, particularly when there exist grave per- 
secutions and constant dangers. 

Circumstances accompanying this moral dis- 
integration are well known: Looting, unemploy- 
ment, pauperization, lack of human rights, 
forced labor, tortures, hunger, social isolation, 
population transfers, concentration camps and 
physical extermination. Within the framework 
of these situations the individual was often con- 
fronted with cruel and unusual choices. The 
Germans frequently compelled their victims to 
turn against their own people in the struggle 
for bread, employment and life itself. To be 
employed often signified being of assistance to 
the Germans. To save one’s own family fre- 
quently meant sacrificing a friend, a relative, 
or scme other Jew. Jewish memoirs, diaries and 
letters of that period are full of examples of 
individuals confronted with such choices. Fur- 
thermore, the morality of the individual is not 
an abstract matter. It is conditioned by the so- 
cial class to which the individual belongs as well 
as by other factors. The well-known Warsaw 
Ghetto jester, street-singer and beggar Rubin- 
stein was the one to coin the slogan “everybody 
equal” which soon became the credo of Jewish 
Warsaw. The Ghetto theatre even produced a 
play by this name. “Everybody equal” signified 
that there was no longer any upper and lower in 
Jewish society—all were equal in misfortune, 
need and degradation. The one time prestige 
of intellectuals, scholars, clergy and social func- 
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tionaries was pulverized between the millstones 
of dehumanization. 

The slogan “everybody equal” nevertheless 
was only a half truth. The pauperization of the 
intellectuals and the upper economic strata did 
not lead to complete social equalization. In all 
countries of German occupation there quickly 
appeared a new plutocracy of war-profiteers, 
smugglers, dealers in currency, “big shots,” 
traders and manufacturers who produced for 
the Germans and for the black market. This 
new stratum was demoralized by the very na- 
ture of its occupations which had their own 
shady ethics and required collaboration with Ger- 
mans and other doubtful characters. They were 
also corrupted by the privileges which could be 
bought with money under the prevailing con- 
ditions. This new stratum also tried to protect 
itself in the Jewish community and to exert in- 
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fluence on the Judenrats or to obtain influential | 


positions for themselves in order to escape levies, 
mobilization for forced labor or being taken to 
concentration camps. All the same no one de- 
ceived himself that this new wealth had any 
permanence or that it could in the long run 
save one from the fate awaiting all Jews. These 
noveau riche, as well as others who still had pos- 
sessions to sell, turned to an unbridled enjoy- 
ment of life while there was still time. Cabarets 
and dancehalls in the ghettos of Warsaw, Krak- 
ok, Czenstochow and other cities were jammed. 
The Germans preferred to overlook this matter 


because it misrepresented the true situation of | 


the Jewish masses and also because it could be 
utilized for purposes of anti-Semitic propaganda. 
Outside the doors of these night clubs Jews died 
in the street of hunger and cold. 


This high life in the ghetto enjoyed by a small _ 


clique of Jews, together with their German part- 
ners, became famous far beyond the ghetto walls. 
In Krakow the Poles referred to the Ghetto of 
their city as “Gay Town” despite the tragic 
struggle with death which took place inside its 
walls. Poles of Warsaw wishing to describe a 
particularly hilarious party would say: “They 
enjoyed themselves as in a ghetto.” 


ProrTUNITIES for rescue and self-help dif- 
fered from one part of Europe to another. 

In France, for instance, the results of the rescue 
efforts of Jewish institutions were immediately 


apparent whenever a group of Jews was sent | 
across the Swiss or Spanish frontiers or was | 
placed in some remote mountain fastness or | 


church. Certain positive results were also ac- 
complished in the satellite countries of Hungary, 
Rumania and Bulgaria. In Eastern Europe on 
the other hand all rescue efforts were doomed 


to fail. Jewish functionaries in Poland were in | 
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despair. On more than one occasion I had an 
opportunity to speak with some of them, es- 
pecially with the late Dr. Leib Landau, one of 
the finest examples of Jewish leadership in Lem- 
berg. He was then chief of Jewish Social Aid 
Work in Galicia. Though he spared no efforts 
on behalf of the rescue work, he was deeply con- 
vinced of its futility. 

But despite this apparent uselessness of all res- 
cue work, these efforts did not cease until the 
very end and enjoyed the support of many de- 
voted workers whose names have remained un- 
known to me. Private philanthropy ceased al- 
most entirely, as a result of the economic and 
social transformations within the Jewish com- 
munity which we have noted before. In France, 
as well as in a number of Polish cities, rescue 
work was conducted apart from the Judenrats 
and was in the hands of legal as well as illegal 
Jewish institutions. The Judenrats tried to gain 
control of these institutions. In order to avoid 
such control and to retain their effectiveness 
many of these organizations, especially in France, 
went underground. 


The Judenrats presented a serious ethical and 
social problem. The Jewish masses hated them 
and bestowed upon them many derogatory nick- 
names to express their feelings. Within the Ghet- 
to there were heated debates concerning the rela- 
tive utility of these councils. It is necessary to 
point out that discussions of the value of 
these councils are frequently marked by an over- 
simplified approach, whereas the problem is in 
fact very complicated. Persons of radically dif- 
ferent caliber served on these councils for equally 
differing reasons. Some served voluntarily, oth- 
ers did so under German compulsion. Some of 
the Judenrats were composed of representatives 
of Jewish political parties. Others were domina- 
ted by cliques cr by individual “strong men.” 
In some instances the Germans dissolved Juden- 
rats because they were too democratic and sub- 
stituted Commissars of their own choice. Some 
Judenrats were passive instruments in German 
hands; others maneuvered and tried to rescue as 
many as they could. There were even some 
Judenrats which cooperated with the resistance 
movement and with the partisans. In any case, 
it is impossible to define the entire institution 
of Judenrats as all black or all white. 


An attempt has been made to develop the 
theory that the Judenrats acted along class in- 
terests and tried to rescue the intellectuals and 
the well-to-do at the expense of the Jewish 
masses. However, it should be borne in mind 
that the composition of these councils was mixed 
and this theory can therefore not be taken seri- 
ously. It is true that in some places the Judenrats 
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at first tried to protect the intellectuals because 
these were quickly chosen as victims by the 
Germans. It must be pointed out however that 
authority within the ghetto rapidly changed 
hands and those who were in authority one day 
were liable to be the victims the following day. 
It must also be remembered that the powers of 
the Judenrats to rescue or to defend were in- 
significant and that at best it was a question of 
postponing the ultimate fate for a few weeks 
or months. 


THE Jewish masses displayed a remarkable in- 

stinct for survival, especially in Eastern Eu- 
rope. The Nazis often wondered at the small 
number of suicides among Eastern European 
Jews. In Central Europe the number of Jewish 
suicides was much greater. Such individual in- 
stances of suicide that did occur in the East 
mostly took place among the assimilated intel- 
lectuals and former converts to Christianity 
who did not know why they suffered and could 
find no lever of moral support in the midst of 
their misfortune. Only after the mass deporta- 
tions to the extermination centers began did 
poison become a precious and much sought after 
item in the Ghettos. 

The superhuman endurance of hard labor and 
torture in the concentration camps, of hunger, 
cold and sickness was another manifestation of 
the will and determination to survive German 
persecution. Jews who had never before in their 
lives done any physical work hauled tremendous 
loads, worked overtime at a rapid pace even 
when they had a temperature of 104 degrees, 
stood for hours half-naked in great frosts, and 
withstood beatings. Bred to city life they sur- 
vived during the winter in the forests without 
adequate clothing or food, without a roof over 
their heads and without medical help. 

Whence did they derive this willpower? Did 
it stem from religious or national sources? It is 
a fact, however, that only small groups were 
imbued with profound religious sentiments. Fur- 
theermore, Orthodox Jews were among the first 
victims of Nazi extermination. Orthodox Jews 
lacked opportunities to influence the masses be- 
cause all the religious activities, even group 
prayer in private homes, were repressed by the 
Nazis. Mystical religious sentiments were not 
prevalent among the masses and were limited 
to small groups of Hassidim and other orthodox 
elements, particularly in the small towns. Has- 
sidim did strive to die together in a mood of 
Kiddush Hashem. B. Orenstein relates that on 
the eve of the fifth Nazi action in Czenstochow, 
on Simchat Torah of 1942, the still surviving 
“Dead Hassidim” gathered to celebrate the holi- 
day and sang with great elation: “Today, today 
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= are alive; Tomorrow, tomorrow we will be 
ead.” 

But this spirit of martyrdom which character- 
ized small groups must not be interpreted as a 
general manifestation, as has been done by 
Moshe Prager for instance. Reality was not like 
that. It was dignified enough as it was and re- 
quired no romantic additions. The masses went 
to their death without tears, though also with- 
out song. They went quietly and earnestly. A 
by-stander watching the silent columns of Jews 
led to their death by small groups of armed 
guards might have received the impression of 
moral breakdown or apathy. The Poles often 
scornfully remarked that “Jews go to their 
death like sheep.” But this was not so. As soon 
as the Jews realized that there was no alterna- 
tive to death, their determination became petri- 
fied into indifference to the murderousness of 
the enemy. But they went to their death con- 
vinced that the murderers would pay dearly. In 
their last hours they frequently expressed their 
scorn of the Germans. They even faced their 
inevitable fate with a sense of humor and during 
the most critical moments one could hear the 
sad Jewish witticism: “Rather than such a life, 
a better one would be preferable.” 

One source of the remarkable moral firmness 
of the Jewish masses is to be found in their un- 
shakable faith that justice would triumph in the 
end. Another source was the tragic Jewish his- 
tory of the past. Centuries of persecution and 
slaughter and historical memories of many gen- 
erations have immunized the Jewish masses 
against psychological collapse. Countless passages 
in the Jewish literature of the Nazi period de- 
monstrate the tendency to make historical 
analogies. The third source was purely biological. 
As German pressure increased, there developed 
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a counter-pressure and biological potentialities 
and reserves which every living organism saves 
for moments of danger were released. 

The firmness of the Jewish masses was there- 
fore greater than that of other peoples as a re- 
sult of the above factors. Nations unaccustomed 
to persecution and defeat collapsed with particu- 
lar ease. In this respect it is instructive to note 
the behavior of the Germans after their defeat, 
I have had numerous opportunities to observe 
them in Lemberg, Lublin, Lodz, Warsaw, as well 
as in Germany itself immediately after the Nazi 
defeat and I must say that though the situation 
of the Jews had been incomparably worse’ and 
more dangerous, they never reached the degree 
of moral degradation and servility of the 
Germans. 

The Nazi cataclysm also evoked a broad dis- 
cussion of ethical problems, because no previous 
war had been accompanied by such manifesta- 
tions of moral collapse. These problems revolved 
about two main issues: 1) How it came about 
that a people with a century-old culture, a peo- 
ple of thinkers and of poets, could descend to 
the level of wild beasts within such a short time, 
and what means must be taken to prevent a 
repetition of such a state of affairs in the future 








and 2) How a human group attacked and threat- | 


ened with extermination can develop an effective 
defense so that it might remain morally, physi- 
cally and spiritually intact. 

From a Jewish standpoint there exists still 
another problem: What psychological, ethical 
and ideological changes have been engendered 
in our midst by the catastrophe and what new 
dynamic forces have been released by it. 

There is no doubt that such changes have in- 


deed occurred and that they are already asserting | 


themselves in our present-day history. 


Land, Language and Tradition 


by E. Liebenstein 


W= Jews have a strange history which con- 
sists of cycles of dispersion throughout the 
world and of return to Eretz Israel. Now we are 
nearing the end of the third cycle. I do not 
know whether it will be the last, but this third 
return of our people to its home, possesses some 
peculiar qualities, not quite the same as the first 
return under Joshua, or the second return under 
Ezra and Nechemia. There are, I would say, 
three stages in the modern return. First, we 
are returning to the language, then to the land, 
and last to the Hebrew spirit, to Jewish tradi- 
tion, if you like. Not all immigrants nor Jewish 


communities who return from the Diaspora to | 


Eretz Israel, have gone the same way. Some 
return by compulsion under the pressure of 
political or economic stress, because they have no 
alternative, after they have lost all vestiges of 
the old tradition and before they have acquired 
anew the vehicle of the Hebrew language. We 
have in Israel many such people. However, the 
whole adventure of Zionism would have been im- 
possible if there had not been at least some people 
who had gone through the three stages of the 
return, and in that order: language, land, tra- 
dition. Jewish tradition cannot turn into a crea- 
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tive force if it is accepted passively, but only 
if its inheritors acquire it anew as a modern 
spiritual experience, through the Hebrew lan- 
guage and through connection with the land of 


Israel. 
The Hebrew language comes first. One may 


think that Hebrew is, after all, a language like | 


any other, perhaps only a bit more difficult. But 
when we study Hebrew, when we read the Bible 
in Hebrew, we slowly realize that it is more than 
4 useful medium of communication. I some- 
times listen to rabbis who quote the Bible in 
English translation. They think they under- 
stand fully what they are quoting. They do un- 
derstand, of course, to some extent, but the Bible 
in Hebrew is not the same as the translated Bible. 
If you put the Bible into any other language, 
you lose some of its meaning, and in many cases 
— most of its meaning. I will give you a few 
examples from the vocabulary of the Book. What 
word is more modern than the Hebrew word for 
“progressive”? The Hebrew expression for 
“progress” is “kidma” — to make progress, 
Phitkadem. It is a common word which you 
may find in any dictionary. But if you turn 
your ears to the Hebrew root of the word, you 
will discover that kedma means “eastward”, and 
kedem means “times of old” — i.e. to go forward 
really means to go back, to return to the sources. 
It may be that this simple Biblical word contains 
a whole philosophy of life, perhaps the whole 
philosophy of Zionism. However, if you trans- 
late this word into any foreign language, you 
lose its peculiar identity, and you are left only 
with a superficial equivalent of the rich original 
concept. It does not convey the deeper meaning, 
or only a part of it; in this particular case, “part 
of the truth” is almost equivalent to falsehood. 

So it is with every Hebrew word, with every 
Biblical verse and sentence. I will choose at ran- 
dom another example. The Biblical expression 
for “ruling” over nations and peoples, is lachlosh, 
cholesh al goyim, but chalosh and chalash mean 
at the same time “weak”, “‘to be weakened by”, 
to be powerless. Can you convey the meaning 
of such a word, and the spirit inherent in it by 
translation? You cannot translate Hebrew with- 
out losing its essence and sometimes even the 
intent behind the words. Not only translation, 
but even transliteration spells havoc. If you take 
a good Hebrew word and write it in Latin letters 
you have on your hands something else. Take 
such a common word as Yerushalayim. When 
you say “‘Jerusalem” in English, it may be a quite 
legitimate subject for a discussion on “‘inter- 
nationalization”. But if you pronounce the same 
word in Hebrew, Yerushalayim, such a discus- 
sion loses all relevance. 

Hebrew is more than a language, it is a living 
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spirit. The whole culture of a great nation and 
its spiritual experience is condensed in Hebrew. 
When I am occasionally asked what should be 
the education of a Zionist, or a chalutz, I wonder 
why the answer is not obvious to everybody — 
the mastery of Hebrew, first and foremost. If 
you know Hebrew and feel its power you are 
on the right road, the road of the great return; 
if the Hebrew language remains a foreign lan- 
guage to you, no amount of physical bachshara, 
or political indoctrination will ever guide you 
towards the goal. This is true not only of Zion- 
ists and chalutzim in the Diaspora, but of Jews 
who are already in Israel. How did we win the 
war? By what forces, by what power? There are 
many reasons and explanations, but one of our 
weapons, which you may call a secret weapon, 
was the Hebrew language. I am convinced that if 
our young people in the army had not spoken 
Hebrew, they would have lost the war and every- 
thing for which it was fought. Only because 
they spoke and read Hebrew, and because the 
vision of the Book was aflame in them, did they 
feel and act like their ancestors, the ancient war- 
riors of Judea, the valiant tribes of Israel, the 
Maccabees of old. To them every mountain and 
valley where they fought was more than a per- 
sonal experience; it was the scene of the spiritual 
adventure of their race. This living memory, 
this collective imagination was the source of their 
daring. If you study the poems and novels of 
the war, you will be astonished to what extent 
they are written in Biblical language, more Bibli- 
cal than anything created in Hebrew literature 
since the Bible itself. It is an outstanding and 
exceptional example of the victory of imagina- 
tion over “reality”, of a living past over the 
commonplace present, of the spirit over material 
surroundings. 


‘THE SECOND source of what is called the cul- 

tural renaissance of Israel is the land—Eretz 
Israel. The land of Israel is above all a spiritual 
phenomenon. On the surface it is, of course, a 
country like any other country. There are earth 
and water, perhaps a bit more sky than in most 
countries. But really it is a unique place, per- 
haps even from a purely geographical and geol- 
ogical aspect. You have in that country almost 
every facet of the natural world — snow-be- 
decked mountain and tropical depression, for- 
bidding desert and luxurious grove, cool winter 
and hot summer — every variety of climate and 
landscape, and all this in miniature scope, in a 
country much smaller than almost any state in 
the Union. It may be that something in this 
landscape corresponds to the spirit of her people. 
But the country is a spiritual phenomenon from 
a quite different point of view. Everything we 
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see there is permeated with living memory. 
Mt. Gilboa, the Tabor, the hills around Jerusalem 
and the rolling sands of the Shefela, all that one 
can see and hear there is a spiritual experience. 

A short time before I left Israel for the United 
States I went on a trip to the far Negev. Beyond 
Elath, on the Egyptian frontier, I climbed up 
a high mountain post called ‘“Ras-el-Nakab”. 
There I saw, for the first time in my life, the sky 
of many colors, the earth of many hues and the 
curious blending of sunshine and storm which 
is known as Sinai. I felt that I was on the 
ancient soil of Israel in a land which was perhaps 
more Israeli than anything I had seen before in 
the settled North. For the first time I came 
close to an unknown source of Hebrew spirit, a 
forgotten space which makes more intelligible 
to our own minds our singular destiny. The 
more we live in Israel, the more we cultivate its 
fields, the more we fight in its mountains, the 
more we explore it — so much more are we 
permeated by its spiritual meaning | 

Our reeducation must start, of course, with 
the Bible. Every place in Israel is a part of the 
Bible. When we plow the earth we unearth hid- 
den monuments, battlegrounds, synagogues and 
cities. The settlers of Bet-Alpha, a modern settle- 
ment of Hashomer Hatzair, have unearthed the 
ancient synagogue of Bet Alpha, which opened 
our eyes on a half-forgotten period of Jewish 
history. Other chalutzim, working on the hills 
of Galilee, discovered a great Jewish city, from 
the second and third century, Bet-Shearim, the 
residence of Jehudah Hanassi. Such sites which 
emerge from beneath the surface must influence 
our habits of thought and our spiritual horizon 
more than many things that we are creating 
above the surface. Step by step we are return- 
ing to Jewish history, and we discover that Jew- 
ish history is much more “modern” than we 
had supposed. The Jews of Yehuda Hanassi’s 
time were sophisticated people, who grappled 
with many of “our” problems, the problems of 
“exploitation” and social justice, of art and re- 
ligion. Even the conflict between art and re- 
ligion has now become visible to us in the un- 
earthed cemeteries of Bet-Shearim. But at the 
same time we discover the contemporarity of our 
past, we ourselves become more ancient, more 
traditional. Tradition is penetrating into our 
conscious and subconscious mind unawares and 
sometimes against our will. 

That process is not always obvious to strangers. 
A stranger who reads the Passover Hagaddah of 
a kibbutz — a rather arbitrary medley of re- 
ligion, poetry and politics — not always first 
rate poetry or first rate politics — might be per- 
plexed and even shocked. But if he is a spiritual- 
ly-sensitive man, he must become aware of the 
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steadily growing structure behind the temporary 
scaffold. When the building is ready, the super- 
structure will be pulled away. Such changes 
may be observed even in our time. The hagaddah 
is becoming more and more traditional. The 
average kibbutz hagaddah is already, it seems to 
me, more traditional than the hagaddah of the 
American Reconstructionist. 


HAT Is the place of chalutziut in the revival 

of Israel? In what sense is it essential to the 
rebirth of our people? This is a most important 
question. I think that not only Zionism but 
Judaism is impossible without chalutziut. The 
Jewish people is a “different” people, not only 
in our opinion, but in the opinion of all non- 
Jews. This is the only thing about Jews upon 
which all seem to be agreed. We are a nation in 
whose heart the love for home, for Zion, struggles 
with a lust for dispersion, for Galut. There is a 
terrible constant conflict in historic Judaism. It 
started, I am afraid, thousands of years ago. 
Once, long ago, a good Jew named Jacob went 
down to Egypt because there was an economic 
crisis in Israel. He “went down” — but did he 
return? Did his sons return, when the famine 
was over in Israel? They did not. They remained 
in Egypt out of free choice. One of the sons 
became the secretary of the Egyptian treasury, 
and for a while he started the usual Jewish busi- 
ness of planning for the benefit of a country he 
regarded as his own. This is a recurrent Jewish 
ambition which rarely ends happily. They built 
in Egypt great cities, and for a long time their 
position appeared to be excellent. In the desert, 
after years of suffering and travail, they hesitated 
to enter Israel because they remembered the 
flesh-pots of Egypt. . . . Even when they came 
close to Eretz Israel, they were divided. They 
marched en in the wastelands for forty years and 
they were still uneasy about the “problem” of 
Eretz Israel. They despatched a commission of 
inquiry, twelve prominent leaders of different 
parties, and most of the leaders returned with a 
considered, scientific and objective report, that 
the promised land is a country which “devours 
its dwellers”, and is already settled by an indi- 
genous population of “giants”. 

Sometimes history repeats itself. When the 
test came again three years ago, and we felt that 
we might be compelled to fight the Arabs, most 
of the Jews asked: how can we fight seven Arab 
states?! Only a minority believed, in the same 
ways as some of their ancestors 3,200 years ago, 
that our enemies were not “giants”, and could 
be beaten in battle. 


We may profitably consider why the Jews | 


left the country after their defeat at the hands of 


Rome. There is the official version: The Romans | 
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conquered the Land of Israel, destroyed the 
Temple and the state, scattered its inhabitants. 
The Jews had no choice and they fled. But this 
is the official story, not the whole truth. Even 
after the destruction of the Second Temple, the 
Jews remained an overwhelming majority in 
Palestine. They left the country out of free 
choice, because they were attracted by the Galut, 
because the spectacular world of the Gentiles 
was more enticing than life in Israel. When the 
frame of the State was destroyed, Jews dispersed 
with great rapidity throughout the world, as if 
they had waited for that event for a long time. 
They fled not only from the Romans, but from 
their own responsibility and identity. The 
eternal conflict in the Jewish soul, between love 
of Eretz Israel and lust for Golah, ended with a 
victory of Golah. 

The history of the Jewish spirit, philosophy 
and poetry in the Diaspora is an expression of a 
bitter struggle between a small minority — 
represented by the medieval poets and great 
Jewish philosophers like Maimonides — and the 
majority of people who stuck to the Golah and 
cherished “the flesh-pot of Egypt”. The great 
Jewish philosophers and poets of the Middle Ages 
were much more radical Zionists than all of us 
together. Maimonides said in his classical work, 
Mishne Tora: “A Jew should live in Eretz Israel 
even in a town where the majority is Gentile, 
and should not dwell in the Golah even in a town 
which is mainly Jewish.” This same great man, 
who was so strict and conscientious about Jewish 
observance, said on another occasion: “He who 
leaves Eretz Israel is like a man who becomes a 
pagan... . A man who dwells in Israel, his sins 
are forgiven.” And you know, of course, the 
famous saying, that the “mizva” (good deed) 
of living in Eretz Israel is equal “‘to all the other 
mizvot put together’. 


THERE Is much discussion in American Jewry 

of the “meaning of Zionism today”. The ques- 
tion is asked by American Zionists of all shades 
and parties, does Zionism mean help for “needy 
Jews” or is it something much more than that? 
The real question is: “Are we rebuilding our 
nation and culture, our land and State, only 
because there are needy Jews, by the grace of 
Hitler and others like him, who make life in the 
Golah impossible for us, or are we rebuilding our 
nation, culture and land because of our free 
choice, even if we are not desperately persecuted? 
Are we returning home because it suits the worst 
of Gentiles if and when they choose to get rid of 
us, or are we returning home because we have 
chosen to return and rebuild Zion, out of love 
and loyalty to Israel’s fate? 


If we are just helping other Jews, who came 
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to Israel through external stress and pressure, we 
are not yet Zionists. We may be decent philan- 
thropically-minded people, but we are not Zion- 
ists. A Zionist is a Jew who though not per- 
secuted by Gentiles, wishes to revive Israel be- 
cause of his inner need and voluntary choice. 
There is no part of the movement called Zionism 
which is exempt from the duty of rebuilding 
Israel by personal effort. 

The affirmation of chalutziut is the criterion, 
the measuring rod. If a Jewish movement re- 
gards the fostering of chalutziut as one of its 
tasks it is a Zionist movement, whatever name it 
may bear. If, however, it lacks that attribute, it 
is a well-wishing philanthropic society, with 
rallies, parties and fund-raising campaigns — 
very useful and important activities in them- 
selves, but not yet Zionist. What we need now 
are not “Friends of Israel”. Of course, we need 
friends of Israel too; we want non-Jews to be 
friends of Israel, but we want Jews to be Zionists. 

The Jews were always “‘a people apart”. There 
are very few exceptions to the rule. American 
Jewry is going through a complicated process of 
social segregation and self-segregation. The Syn- 
agogue in America is a great center of Jewish 
survival. Every Chalutz, either religious or irre- 
ligious, should acknowledge it. There is a long- 
ing in American Jewry for Shabbat, for a tradi- 
tional holiday, for Jewish content. It is a danger- 
ous job to draw historical parallels; they are often 
misleading. But we know that such a revival 
of assimilated Jewries did happen in the past. 
This cultural homecoming is the broad basis upon 
which the chalutz movement should be built. 
The return to Judaism, whatever its content, the 
return to Hebrew, and the love of Israel — are 
the spiritual sources of Chalutziut. 

Chalutziut is a moral necessity for American 
Jewry from its own point of view even more 
than from a general Zionist or Israeli aspect. I 
will put it this way: Fifteen or twenty years 
hence, when the gravest difficulties in Israel will 
be overcome, some Jewish tourists from the 
USA will be visiting the country. An Israeli 
guide will tell the Jewish tourists from the 
United States: “Here was once a terrible desert, 
but Jews from Yemen turned it into a flourish- 
ing garden; that mountain beyond was a danger- 
ous and desolate frontier post, but Jews from 
Yugoslavia made it productive and secure; this 
place nearby consisted of barren dunes, without 
trees or grass, but young Jews from South Africa 
established their village on the spot”. It might 
well happen that one of the visitors from Amer- 
ica will ask his guide: “Well, and what about 
American Jews?” He will probably get this po- 
lite answer: “Oh, they contributed generously 
to the UJA!”... 
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Coming Home 
by Natan Shocham 


I musT have been sunk in dreams. Dazedly, I 
' felt my neighbor tap me on the shoulder. 

“He means you,” he said, pointing behind 
him with his thumb. 

I looked at him. My glance must have been 
vague and uncertain for he smiled at me mildly 
and explained: 

“He, the driver.” 

At that moment everything became clear to 
me. The bus had stopped, the driver was wav- 
ing to me and all the passengers were looking 
back at me with impatience, while I was sunk 
in dreams. 

“You get off here,’ 
with annoyance. 

It was true. I was surprised at myself. We were 
standing on the road to Valley Gate and I had 
not realized it. I hastened to get out, dividing 
up the extent of my confusion into the detailed 
attentions which I devoted to my belongings. 

“Go straight ahead on the road in front of 
you. From the hill in front of you, you will 
see Valley Gate. Better hurry before it gets 
dark. Otherwise you’re apt to get lost on the 
way,” the driver called after me politely. 

Even though I am extremely fond of polite 
ways and you can always win me with polite- 
ness I felt angry at him. Who was he to come 
and teach me how to reach Valley Gate? Did I 
seem as foreign to this landscape as all that? 
Could the few years which I spent in Europe 
have blurred the characteristic marks of a pro- 
duct of Valley Gate? And I had been thinking 
that the clothes I was wearing, so distinctly 
European, made me look like ‘a cat in a turban.” 
In general, I had always thought that my face 
revealed whatever there was about me that I 
failed to proclaim for fear of being thought 
arrogant. And I had always thought that my 
face and my way of speaking enabled me, from 
the beginning, to behave with people as I do, for 
they always compliment me, from the begin- 
ning, for whatever a person of my kind might 
have said or thought in the past. And whenever 
someone comes along and makes some mistake 
concerning my background or age, I realize my 
mistake and the fact that, at first, in any case, 
I have no choice but to behave with people as 
they expect me to, and to avoid all those man- 
ners which well-behaved young girls call ‘“un- 


the driver called to me 


suited to you.” This is the only way in which 
I can explain the inexplicable gloom that de- 
scended on me when the driver gave me instruc- 
tions, as if for a child, on how to get to Valley 
Gate. This gloom, having planted itself in a 
damp and suitable place, began striking roots. I 
flung a part of it to the evening wind and broke 
the other part up into memories. 

Every square foot here was as laden with 
memories as two grandmothers. And I was a 
very young man, in the bloom of youth, straight- 
backed and somewhat amazed at myself. I had, 
it was true, lived in Europe for some years, had 
treated myself with some respect, acquired the 
marks of sobriety and pride; I had managed to 
learn the art of scorning anything beyond my 
immediate reach; I had acquired the faculty of 
being pleased with what is useful; but whenever 
I returned to this landscape I felt as though I 
was still the helpless boy whose work-tools 
seemed to laugh at him, abusing his untoughened 
hands. But this kindness of youth which I felt 
for the landscape seemed to be one-sided. It 
had not kept faith with me. It had made several 
changes in its appearance, having crowned it- 
self with orchards and lawns, multicolored with 
various sorts of green, and having grown a small 
forest on its crown, with roads cut into its 
tangled heart and a new settlement on one shoul- 
der, with well-spring eyes in its forehead, so 
that it could contemplate all the fair doings 
around it with joy. 

Nevertheless, the patient, compassionate coun- 
tenance which it showed in the evening, the 
tender coolness which used to have such an 
effect on the complicated mechanism in my 
chest, the serenely tired redness of the color 
spread over its hills, and the luminous and lovely 
confidence which rose out of the east even be- 
fore the west had sunk its head, all this still re- 
mained and dwelt here. Remained and dwelt 
here so much that I felt as nothing before them. 
I ceased to be that same complete and finished, 
self-loving thing; instead, I seemed to be a con- 
fused bundle of memories and place-marks seek- 
ing to find a motto for itself before it is bound 
away in leather stamped with gold. I felt that 
I had to arrange this confusion in my soul ac- 
cording to an order which I could call beautiful. 
But this uncorruptible landscape which revealed 
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to me both those stretches of land which spoke 
in praise of me and those which shamed me did 
not let me have my way. This stretch of land 
did not allow me to build myself an imaginary 
world out my own self-indulgent vanity. It 
insisted on revealing things as they were. Before 
me were the eye-witnesses and the ear-witnesses 
and the whole corpus delicti of my follies. The 
hedge which I had destroyed by driving into it 
five years ago was still shorn and forsaken, de- 
manding satisfaction, and everyone who passed, 
coming or going, cursed my recklessness. I have 
mentioned the hedge in order not to mention 
worse things. 

As I remembered my follies I fell into an un- 
reasoning confusion again and felt as though 
the ground were slipping from under my feet. 
I wondered how old I would have to be in order 
to rid myself of this confusion which knifed 
me in the back whenever my mind was unoc- 
cupied. I felt as though it had mounted on my 
back and weighed on my shoulders like a heavy 
load. I slowed up my pace. 


How would the friends whom I had left years 

ago receive me? What would I say to them 
and what would they say to me? Doubtless 
something of the same kind had grown up in- 
side them. What I saw in myself I called devel- 
opment, but what I saw in them, dropping upon 
them suddenly in this way, I called change. 
Where once the flap of a tent waved in the 
wind, revealing secrets, a cement wall, no doubt, 
would stand today; and where once there was 
a window, there was probably a thicket; :and 
where once a field full of ears of corn stood, as if 
at prayer, today the fat and well-fed minnows 
were swimming; and if they did build a fast 
cement road, it meant that the friendly walks 
of old, under a pensive moon were over. 

I remembered a letter which I had written 
to my comrades. This was my last letter. I saw 
the letter standing before me and each word in 
it passed in front of me to my great dismay, 
for I feared that it was too full of friendliness 
in a way that was not suited to my comrades and, 
hence, not suited to me. I am fond of friendly 
talk. But if one says too much, one is a babbler. 
I respect the gift of speech too much to allow 
myself any babbling. This is my way of think- 
ing; those who think otherwise are from the be- 
ginning doomed not to be my friends. And if 
they don’t care, I certainly don’t. 

I had written: 

Dear comrades, 


(Who the devil led me into using that ac- 
cursed word? So I thought at the beginning, 
but then I remembered that silent, cold, foreign 
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night and the snow that fell and pressed directly 
onto my heart beneath three suits of clothes 
and two coats despite the miserable fire I had 
burning in a stove, and the tremendous lonelj. 


ness that overcame me suddenly as I parted from | 
the wonderful woman who had helped me in | 


my work. That whole dim frozen experience 
itself demanded precisely that word, that word 
and no other. “Dear” I wrote, and my hand 





did not mock my thought, and no wretched | 
little devil sat in my brain to remind me of so. | 


and-so’s stupidity or so-and-so’s coarseness and 
the other things that can embarrass the heart’s 


language and make you hate everyone and | 


yourself. ) 


“Here, in this valley of fir-trees, with its snow- 
clad mountains and the strong fortress standing 
above it like the prince of its dreams, and the 
pure lake in its heart, and the wonderful trees 


out of fairy-tales, and the black skies, like the | 


villain of the story, which swallow up the fort- 
ress and darken the lake in the valley and strike 
at it with black swords, so you can only see the 
point of the fortress’ sword, stuck in the heart 
of the ravaged fog, like a threat and a promise; 
and after that they become reconciled and the 
skies turn a shining face again and become the 
grooms of the valley and the fortress, and seem 
to carelessly throw white bridal ribbons at them 
and the lake grows still and children skate upon 
it, and the gay chime of bells is carried through 
the air—here in the valley of fir-trees you can 
forget everything. Everything! Everything 
pleasant and everything unpleasant, whence you 
came and whither you are going and what you 
expect of the morrow. You are as free as a bird 
here, alien to your brother and alien to every- 
thing. Only the world of false gods welcomes 
you. It is strange to what extent a landscape 


can affect me; I had thought that I was made | 
of harder metal. It may be that I have neglected | 
my duties. It is my belief that I could not have | 
done otherwise than I did. There is such a dis- | 


harmony between the life here and the earth 
which supports it. Beauty against ugliness; the 
most lofty and the most degraded. And I, of 
course, am drawn to beauty by my nature—but 


enough, why should I multiply words? It is | 


true, nevertheless, that here, in the valley of fir- 
trees, into which all the splendor the mind can 
imagine has entered, here you can forget every- 
thing. Yes, bere, but all the while the heart, the 
heart, if you will forgive the expression, is not 
here at all but in Valley Gate, at home, and you 
can forget nothing. .. .” 


This is what I had written. And now the let- 


ter, word by word, rose before me. Some of 


the words blushed. 
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I knew that I had had a perfect right to 
write a letter “like that.” Not everyone had the 
right, but I had. I tried to imagine how every- 
one would have laughed, how I should have 
laughed, if someone else had written the letter, 
exactly the same (that is to say, of course, it 
would not be possible, but the same tone, the 
tone...) if, for example, Berke had written it, 
he whose heart is bound up in his machine and 
his soul—a motor with four pulses; suction, 
compression, action, release. Or, for example, 
Zimmerman, that slow-witted creature, or 
Shmuel, or Zimbeleh, or many others... . 


[ NEw that the community was ready to for- 

give me all sorts of mistakes. I even had the 
right to enter into a general discussion and to 
say things that depended on feelings and they 
would make sense. I didn’t know in what way 
I had come to this; I didn’t remember that I 
had intended it but, in any case, I did have that 
position. In exactly the same way no one would 
pay any attention to me if I should raise some 
point about buying and selling. I was sorry 
about this. But it was a fact. You cannot break 
out of your “position” unless you have made 
some serious changes in yourself. 


But now, as I returned after a long separation, 
would they still allow me to be myself, did I 
have the right to be that sum of errors and 
charms and something more that is hidden from 
the eyes of some and not hidden from the eyes 
of others that one calls roughly, character, or 
nature, or temperament—all those things which 
enabled me to behave as I behaved and to talk 
as I talked and to carry the burden of life as 
lightly as I used to in those days. 


I thought of Zimmerman and I remembered 
that I did not like him. I remembered him and 
I remembered his wife who was ugly and nasty 
and disgusting to me, so that whenever I saw 
her coming near me I disappeared. I remem- 
bered other people of whom I was not fond and 
I was ashamed to have revealed something of 
my soul to them. Had I “revealed something of 
my soul?” And what had I said? Actually I 
had said nothing. Nevertheless, Masha had writ- 
ten me afterwards: “Ah, how well I know you, 
how well I know you. This letter is so much you. 
Ah, Menachem, the heart, if you will excuse the 
expression—you have not changed at all...” I 
felt uncomfortable. What does that mean? What 
gives her the right to say that? (Except, perhaps, 
her own desire . . .). Nonsense, as if this letter 
Were enough to give me away. Ah well... as 
if anyone really could know me, as I really was, 
or better, as I can be if you are able to make 
me speak. ... 
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I went on until I came to the fields of the 
farm. Out of the gateway a horse came clat- 
tering with a small child astride its back. I did 
not recognize either the child or the horse. At 
the time when I left they were probably taking 
their first steps on the quaking ground. I gazed 
out at the fields and noticed how many things 
which I had made were there still. I had fixed 
that pipeline. A great deal of water had flowed 
through it in the meantime, but it still bore me 
friendship. I saw fenugreek and clover and 
vegetables in the garden. If someone had been 
walking beside me I should certainly have ad- 
vanced my opinion about a furrow that was not 
as straight as it should be and crops that were 
not coming up well for one reason or another, 
and irrigation that was best before the sowing 
or after the sowing, and other such-like things 
about which I knew very little in general, ex- 
cept that they served to refresh my feeling of 
not being entirely cut off from the soil. And 
more than any intention to voice an opinion or 
to argue with my companion would have been 
my effort to show that I had not forgotten my 
training and that my mind was still given to 
farming matters as had been the case a long 
time ago. Now that I was walking by myself 
what was left to me?—nothing except to breathe 
deeply of the pure air which, on its way from 
my nostrils to my lungs filtered fresh scents and 
quiet smells into my heart. ... 


[ Hap entered the gate leading into the court- 

yard. A group of youngsters stood there and 
barred the way in front of me. I tricked them 
and tried to get away. They stood before me like 
a wall and played a game in front of me. This 
amused them greatly, but did not amuse me. 
I was tired and too old to devote myself to a 
game for long. Finally they allowed me to pass. 
But in payment for this they demanded satis- 
faction for their curiosity. 

“Comrade, whom are you coming to?” cried 
one of them and leapt back in front of me. 

I thought to myself: To whom do I come? 

“To everybody,” I replied. 

I thought then that they would let me alone. 
I took one child on to my shoulders, like the 
spoils of battle, and started to go on. But he 
began to hit my chest in such a way that I was 
forced to give in quickly. I let him go. My 
answer, however, did not appear to satisfy them. 

“Where will you sleep?” they asked me. 

The youngsters felt that “everybody” was a 
very vague address. 

“In the straw-barn,” I replied. I smiled to 
myself and went on. 

“Comrade, comrade!” they shouted after me. 
I considered carefully. Should I turn around 
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or not? I weighed educational reasons against nov 
reasons of prestige and realized that it was im- I} way 
portant for me to have their friendship. I turned alor 
around. chie 
“Don’t smoke cigarettes in the straw-barn!” spri 
Just when you are in the throes of an un- You 
reasoning fit of sadness, you find that everyone A Cg you 
seems to greet you with precisely those words sper 
which tend to make you feel melancholy. Why PR you 
had I said “a straw-barn?” | mec 
I walked through the yard and saw that there Am 
was a new barn and new granaries and a store- i 
house for grain (finally) and two trucks and a 
some very modern agricultural machines. I stood IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR ij on 
there and counted everything that was strange eos 
to me. I noticed with affection some scraps of e Warm comradeship in a congenial environment. ing 
iron that had belonged to the old tractor. To ff @ Jewish education, social and fraternal activities. 
what a state had I come! These were my pos- : adecdinetiaind Mi 
sessions, but I had not struggled to build or buy sige sci aniaghacendmagrnedanigion wea 
them and hence they were not to be considered seattle iene ij 
as my creations. While all my comrades pre- e An intelligent program for American Jewry. fre 
ferred the newer things, my eyes gazed fondly Z's 
at the old things which were nearer to me. An ee 
co jal tractor — na the covered stand I 
and stared at me like a bulldog squatting in a 
doorway, eyeing strangers wale hcwiny, While THEN YOUR PLACE 65 EN THE = 
I ny —— a : real dog oer at se 
me from behind. Although it barked like an | 
ordinary dog it seemed to me that its barking J EW I$ H Pi AT [ 0 ie A L re 
was infused with a special kind of anger. As 5 
if to say: let him be killed before he oa by. WORKERS ALLIANCE 7 
I lifted a stone. A young girl came running, aa A 
seized the dog and embraced it: “Zeri, Zeri, be The Labor Zionist Fraternal win 
quiet now, stupid, it’s nothing.” Order 20, 
She meant me. She was a pretty girl and I , and 
wondered who she was. I ern ed the wealth peel arinplibmacten wena Tha 
of curls falling over her bent head; I saw what- Activities for Israel and the Histadrut | othe 
ever else there was to see and congratulated my- Stimulating Branch Programs Tha 
self on the fact that this young palm-tree had Support of Organized Labor ' took 
grown up in our neighborhood. After she had Cooperative Institutions help 
calmed the dog, she raised her head to look at wha 
me as well. She had very bright eyes with a very A wide range of fraternal Life || the 1 
direct glance and a dancing light of understand- PLU ee a ee ae not 
ing in them. Suddenly she leaped up, shouting neral and Cemetery Benefits at || ing | 
“Mendel!” she jumped up at me, and began em- seeded ther 
bracing me as though I were her nearest relative. lentil Sidi Cathe? Aline “I 
She squeezed my hands violently and my eyes nail 45 E. 17th St, New York 3, N. Y. ‘T 
grew wet as a result (or so I said to myself). CLIP — “ 
No one ever called me Mendel except with great AND Wiles dete oo on al Oe 
affection. I am generally too much Mendel, or MAIL me ‘additional information about your et- || room 
Naksho, or simply Scander (so I was called at TODAY! sian aaa H 
times) to be Mendel consistently. Only when asco srl Name with 
my behavior was funny to the point of absurdity pias me t 
did I become Mendel for a moment. Only my City turn 
closest friends used to call me Mendel. The a " therr 
name rang in my ears as if all the bells of Valley — ™ So 
Gate were ringing to announce my return. So ee Be ae — _ of sh 
this was Ronit. She had been a little girl and was larried (] nse ] I tol 
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now a full-grown woman whose affectionate 
ways spoke straight to my heart. She walked 
alongside me, amusing herself with youthful mis- 
chief. And all the while I felt her pure and 
spring-like body so desirable that it hurt me. 
You fool, I said to myself, what are you warming 
your heart for, over nothing? After you have 
spent two days here she will cease thinking about 
you. This is simply the result of the unexpected 
meeting, no more than that. Go and cool your 
heart off with things that make sense. I took 
her arm in mine and went up the slope of the 
sidewalk. We met some young lads who gazed 
after me in anger. We reached a place where 
some people were standing and she said: “I 
brought him over,” as though she were proclaim- 
ing her right over me. And then she disappeared. 


My otp friends were standing there as well as 
some people whom I did not know. Out of 
politeness I shook everyone’s hand. Thus my 
friends were not able to distinguish the degree 
of warmth that entered into each hand-clasp. 

“Yes, I have returned,” I replied. 

I did not intend to annoy anyone, but I was 
still in a state of confusion and did not know 
what to say. I was afraid that they might try 
to twist the meaning of my words. There was 
an instant of strange silence. I realized that 
they were occupied with something and, smiling 
foolishly, (or so it seemed to me) I said: 

“Til go and settle down.” 

And I went on. Actually I did not know 
where to go. But after I had said that I would 
go, I had to go. Hayim Ahronson ran after me 
and said: “I’ll go with you.” I am not sure if 
Thad always preferred Hayim Ahronson to the 
others, but at that moment I was certain that 
Thad always felt a special affection for him. He 
took over and led me to an empty room and 
helped me to unpack my belongings. He noticed 
what I needed and went off to get it. I sat in 
the room and took off my shoes. Someone I was 
hot acquainted with entered the room, carry- 
ing a bundle of sheets under his arm; he stood 
there a moment, stared at me and asked: 

“Do you live here?” 

“T think so,” said I. 

“That’s too bad,” said he with touching 
candor, “I had intended to make use of the 
room myself.” 

He stood there a little while, staring at me 
With undisguised regret, as though waiting for 
me to leave. I hardened my heart. Suddenly he 
turned quite red, stammered a few words, among 
them a request to be excused, and went off. 

Soon my friends began to appear. I got tired 
of shaking hands. But I was fond of all of them. 
I told them everything I could and their silence 
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flattered me to the point where it drew out 
everything that had grown up inside me. Those 
whose habit it was to do so asked questions that 
did not require an answer, but were intended 
to attest to the perceptive powers of the ques- 
tioner, and those whose habit was otherwise 
asked questions and received answers. Then I 
held my tongue. If I tell you everything at 
once, now, I will be emptied out from now on 
and you will no longer be interested in me to- 
morrow, so I said to myself, and then regretted 
it. I was already about to overdo it. 


““We can hear it over again, too” said Chana 
to me. Her eyes were very kind. This comely 
and vital young woman, eager for young 
men, had reached a certain lovely and finished 
maturity together with a kind of composure. 
Her limbs had grown rounder and softer and the 
mischief in her eyes had changed to generosity. 
After having seen many beautiful and insolent 
women, the sight of her tranquil grace moved 
my heart. 

“No!” said I, “you talk first. Where is Hay- 
imke, by the way? Why isn’t Hayimke here? 

“He left,” they told me. 

Many of them said, He lefi. Some of them 
in anger, some with a sigh, as though they were 
mourning someone dead. My sympathy was 
with those who sighed. Hayimke was one of 
the best of the boys. If he had left, there must 
have been something wrong. “And Berkovich?” 
I asked. 

““He’s working.” They said. 

I was insulted. I had just arrived and Berko- 
vich was at work. What kind of work could he 
be doing that he couldn’t drop? 

“In Bir Keziv,” someone remarked, as though 
reading my thoughts. The lands of Bir Keziv 
were the most remote we owned. The whole of 
Valley Gate could be wiped off the face of 
the earth, and towards evening a field laborer 
would return from there quietly without know- 
ing anything about it. 

“And Rachel?” I asked. 

At that moment I saw her standing in the 
door. 

“You can congratulate her,” someone told me, 
“she got married a little while ago.” 

A boy standing next to her smiled like a vic- 
tor. (He had the right to be proud). She looked 
at me with a heavy and almost frozen glance, 
which I could not explain except as the result 
of confusion. For surely she could have no 
quarrel with me for having gotten married. I 
realized that everyone was expecting me to 
blush; I hastened to do so. Actually I felt no 
need for it. If I had been apt to blush I would 
not have asked a question that would have put 
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me in such a ridiculous position. After I had 
blushed—I felt embarrassed. She looked at me 
with a kind of melancholy that I should like to 
explain like this: if I had known that you wer 
capable of falling into confusion because of me, 
I should not have done what I did. I realized 
that I was the target of excited curiosity. | 
got up from my place, walked up to her, pres. 
sed her hand in an exaggerated way and said: 
“J have not congratulated you yet. Good 





luck.” 
My voice almost gave me away. But it did | 
not. Her hand melted in mine, soft, helpless, 
friendly. The blush left my face; I obscured it 
with my hands as I held them to my face, lit 
a cigarette and continued to press my comrades 
to tell me what had happened in my absence. 


[N THE evening they prepared a “spontaneous” 

party for me. The most endearing thing | 
about it was the bad organization. What I said 
there and what they said to me I shall not record, 
for reasons of modesty. It was a full evening, 
After the party my friends sat and sang and 
I sat to one side. I did not sit this way inten- 
tionally, but having done so, my friends de- | 
cided that I wanted a little privacy in their 
midst and with extraordinary delicacy they re- 
frained from approaching me. As a matter of 
fact I wanted to talk and chatter about one 
thing or another, and not to be alone and 
brood, but as my comrades did not approach 
me I sat to one side. They sang new and 
old songs. Songs which I knew and _ songs 
which I did not know. I like new songs 
which come as a surprise. I also prefer to hear 
others’ singing to singing myself. (My voice is 
not suited to it.) But this time, whenever they 
sang new songs which I did not know and could } 
not sing, it seemed to me that they were using 
these songs to annoy me. After that they sang 
one very sad song which spoke straight to my 
dejected soul. Some young people got up and 
danced dances which I did not know and which 
did not suit my mood. I felt as though everyone 
were conspiring to say: You are a stranger. | 
felt as though I were standing to one side and 
life were rushing forward without me. For 4l- 
though I had travelled and had seen a great deal, 
life here had surged on differently and now ! 
was “the fly of yesteryear.” When I got to the 
point of remembering the stories of my child- 
hood I was past all remedy. 

I slipped outside. My mood had become rot- 
ten for no adequate reason. It was a black night. 
Silhouettes of trees, black on black, rose up be- 
fore me out of the darkness. I walked a few 


steps and ran into a barbed-wire fence. What 
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was a barbed-wire fence doing here? There had 
never been a barbed wire fence there before. I 
was nearly ready to believe that they had only 
put a barbed-wire fence there in order to ex- 
asperate me. I felt that part of my clothes which 
had come in contact with the fence and found 
that my trousers were torn. Even if I had in- 
tended, secretly, to return to the party, I had 
no other choice now but to go and hide in my 
room. 

I went on, the torn trousers on my mind. I 
saw a field which had run wild and I said to my- 
self, look, you, too, are like a field run wild. 
You cannot simply let it alone and hope that it 
will yield produce. You must clear the stones 
away, pound at the hard places, break the 
ground, plough and sow; you must work at it. 
You cannot come into contact with people and 
make friendship grow immediately. If you break 
off the continuity of work, you will lie waste 
even if you are choice soil and there is plenty 
of moisture in you and you are fertilized by an 
abundance of memories. 

I saw a room with light in it and entered. The 
sadran (the member of the kibbutz responsible 
for work assignments) and the heads of the 
different branches of work sat there and argued. 
Even though they were involved in a dispute 
they received me warmly. I felt that if I were 
to be idle the next day I would destroy myself 
with excessive brooding. I realized suddenly 
that I must get up early next morning and go 
to work without any delay, to make the waste 
field in my heart bloom very soon. 

“Arrange work for me tomorrow,” I said to 
the sadran. Everyone looked at me in amazement. 

“On the first day? Already? Not by any 
means. You must rest,” he told me generously. 

“I request it; I must work tomorrow” I plead- 
ed with him. 

“Well, all right,” he said and wrote my name 
down before him. 

I went out feeling that I had done a great 
thing. I knew that my comrades would attribute 
this demand of mine to my exhibitionist tenden- 
cies, to my peculiar liking, well-known as of old, 
for strange and surprising actions, and would 
count it among my follies. But, one way or 
another, they would forgive me as time went on. 


(Translated from the Hebrew by Hitpa 
AUERBACH. ) 
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The Quest for Faith in Palestinian Literature 


by Simon Halkin 


W's WE turn to the Palestinian expression 

of personal groping toward God we find 
that it often seems to be bound by some sort of 
self-imposed Hippocratic oath in its tacit alle- 
giance to understatement in depicting the fer- 
vor, indeed, the quest, for faith which inspires 
the new Jewish life in Palestine. Rabbi Simha 
Bunam of Pzhysha, one of the most original 
figures in the history of Hasidism, when asked 
by his disciples why he consistently refrained 
from writing, is known to have replied: “I have 
always wanted to compose a book, no larger than 
a quarter of a page, and call it Man. But I have 
bethought myself that it is best to leave even 
that book unwritten.” There is something of 
the same hesitation with regard to the efficacy 
of human expression in the tenor of Palestinian 
letters as they haltingly seek to present the emer- 
gence of the new type of Jew, indeed, of the 
new type of man, in the land of Israel. Hu- 
mility becomes especially imperative with this 
literature as it ponders the ultimates of the Jew- 
ish revival, as it meditates upon the sublimities 
of human fate and destiny which it sees inhering, 
however generally, in the Jewish revival. With 
Sh. Shalom, Palestinian literature cries out to 
the veiled future: 


O brother, my brother in ages far distant, 
For you I yearn out of the thick mist. 


With him it asserts: 


The battle of God concealed in life is my battle. 


But, with him, it remains perplexed as to the 
clear formulation of the new emergent Jewish 
relationship to the ultimates: to human fate in 
the world, to man’s share in cosmic destiny, to 
God. With him, Palestinian literature frequent- 


ly broods: 


I am lost in new sounds, I am lost in new silences, 

I am lost in the storm ever surging 
in my abysses.... 

What am I? What my life? What my land? 
My people? 

The Rider of the Infinite wildly prances in my 
expanses. ... 


* This essay is part of a volume entitled “Modern Hebrew 
Litetrature—Trends and Values” by Simon Halkin, recently 
published by Schocken Books, N. Y. This reprint was made 
possible through the curtesy of Schocken Books. 
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It is this peculiar juxtaposition of two kinds of 
inner knowledge that makes Palestinian liter. 
ture shun the clearly defined statement of jt; 
deepest convictions. On the one hand, it some. 
how knows that the well-nigh miraculous te. 





birth of Jewry in its ancestral homeland is the | 
modern manifestation at its most glorious of the | 
Jew’s historic battle, “tthe battle of God con. | 
cealed in life.” On the other hand, the annunci- | 
ation of this truth is still too overwhelming in | 
its “new sounds” and “new silences” for the | 
literature to profane it by premature definition, 

Bold abstraction, stark statement of tenets, ter- 

rify the Palestinian imagination precisely because 

the intensity of the new life approximates a re- | 
ligiousness which eludes formulation. 

The essence of the group experience in the 
land of Israel is represented in this literature a 
practically incommunicable, as a blended emo- 
tional and intellectual awareness which cannot. 
be grasped unless lived and registered on the! 
spot, in the land of Israel itself. Unless you have 
loved you cannot understand the meaning of 
love. Unless death has stalked across your path 
you cannot fathom the fear of death. Unless, 
at some moment of your own life, you have 
been stirred by the creative impulse, you can- 
not conceive of the thrill of creativity. Yet, 
portrayed in literature, the attitude of the pio- 
neer toward the revival of the land, as we have 
seen, appears compacted of these three elements 
—a limitless love of land and people, a profound 
sense of danger threatening Jewry the world 
over, and an almost supernatural creativity. The 
resurrection of the wasteland is, perhaps, self: 
sufficient to the Palestinian Jew: it does not 
necessarily connote to him the miraculous ful- 
fillment of Hosea’s prophecy of the earth that 
“shall respond to her inhabitants.” Reflected, 
however, in literature, each of the elements en- 
tering the group experience shines forth as 4 
facet of traditional Jewish faith. 

It would take us too far afield to compare 
fully the attitudes toward the inherently relig- 
ious in the covenant between Israel and the land 
of Israel as they are mirrored in modern Hebrew 
letters, and in the bulk of traditional Jewish 
literature. Yet striking examples of a strict par-| 
allelism between the new and the old are 9 
abundant that a few at least may be adduced. 
There is, for instance, the following midrashic 
passage: “At the very beginning of the creation 
of the world, the Holy One, blessed be he, en-| 
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gaged first of all in planting; that is the signific- 
ance of the text: ‘And the Lord God planted 
a garden in Eden.’ You, too, when you enter 
the land, shall engage in planting first.” And 
in ever SO many tones and overtones, Palestinian 
poetry seems to indicate that at long last the 
Jew, with his return today to a life of “planting” 
in the land of his fathers, only fulfills the in- 
junction first imposed by God upon himself, 
as an example for Israel in the future. Here 
is a lyric, one of many on this theme, by Levi 
ben Amittal: 


Now I know my boundary. The line of the 
furrow stretches. 


Tread on, and crush the multitudinous rocky 
obstacles, 


Though rain pour in torrents, the sun beat 
down, 

The hurricane assail from the threshold of the 
nearby desert. 


Listen to the beat of hooves, to the echo of 
desiccated earth, 

And see: Our muscles are taut upon the plough. 

Upon my back, too, © mule, mute friend, 

There is someone to strike with the lash. 


Arise and pierce with the plough-knife! Arise 
and turn the clod! 

Uncover to the sun the aching flesh of the 
earth. 


O God! When wilt thou appear to pull the 
harrow 

With the fingers of thy hand over the scabs 
of this earth? 


Perhaps it will not be stretching parallels too 
far to hear the same idea in these symbolistic 
stanzas by Abraham Shlonsky, reminiscent of 
early pioneering in the plain of Jezreel, twenty- 
five years ago: 


At night, the tents—great lanterns—are 
lighted, 

And the mountains of Gilboa breathe: 
Who is it there meditating black evil, 
Like some great gaping beast? 


Long-haired Balaam, with eyes wide-open— 

Night rides upon a black she-ass; 

Yet, the mountains of Gilboa crouch beneath 
him, 

They feel the rustle of God’s hand sowing. 


With hand all hairy, heaped with stars, 
God sows the seed of the Vision. 
Black lips tremendously whisper: 

How goodly are thy tents, O Jezreel! 
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In simple lyrics of this kind, charged with 
human pathos, one cannot fail to discern the 
reverberations of Israel’s yearnings for salva- 
tion. Much of Palestinian literature will some 
day be recognized as the multiple modern re- 
statement of the theme of salvation so central 
in Jewish traditional lore, in all its aspects— 
individual, national and universal. Explicitly, 
it sounds a more modest tune: a home for the 
homeless, a shelter for the hounded; warmth 
and comfort for the disowned, the broken and 
mutilated is its burden. On the surface it fre- 
quently tends in quite the opposite direction in 
its expression of the hopes and aspirations per- 
vading the present-day restoration. In terms of 
so-called practical Zionism, it frequently reasserts 
the well-known insistence of that profound 
though harried champion of a transvaluation of 
values in Jewish life and history, M. J. Berdich- 
evsky: “‘Give us a stone upon which to rest our 
heads. Then we shall dream.” Or, in the words 
of Jacob Steinberg: ““We wish to descend down- 
hill where the atmosphere is heavy and a mist 
rises from the earth, hiding distances from view.” 
Yet even Berdichevsky’s outcry for a mere stone 
upon which to rest Jewish heads does not en- 
visage the humble stone as an end in itself. Allud- 
ing to the biblical “stones of the place” that 
Jacob had gathered before he lay down to dream 
of angels ascending and descending the ladder 
reaching from earth to heaven, Berdichevsky 
also, critical as he is of Jewish indulgence in day- 
dreaming, knows that with a stone of our own 
under our heads we shall dream the eternal dream 
of Jacob we needs must continue weaving. Jacob 
Steinberg, urging the Jewish descent “downhill,” 
knows that such a Jewish descent is a prere- 
quisite for the unavoidable resumption of the 
ascent. Let the mists downhill hide for a while 
the distances from view. Those mists in Stein- 
berg’s biblical phrasing hark back to the mists 
of primordial creation which, in the words of 
Genesis, arose and watered the earth so that the 
Lord God could plant his garden in Eden, with 
its Tree of Life and its Tree of Knowledge for- 
ever to challenge man’s intuition to harmonize 
with impunity his hunger for life with his hung- 
er for knowledge. 

Flesh of the flesh of historic Jewish experience, 
Palestinian literature necessarily draws much of 
its strength and vitality from the idea of salva- 
tion which is so pivotal for the entire develop- 
ment of the Jewish philosophy of history. The 
centrality of the theme of salvation in Judaism 
is extremely well summarized by Martin Buber 
in his essay, “The Idea of Salvation in Hasidism”: 
“Jewish history,” Buber observes, “manifests a 
distinct and distinctive phenomenon in world 
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history. The entire historic experience of the 
Jewish people centers about the one problem 
of exile and redemption. The Jewish people is 
born out of the collective experience of the 
[Egyptian] exile and redemption. In the con- 
sciousness of this people, a consciousness the like 
of which is not to be found in any other human 
group, the permanent bond between the past 
and the present bases itself upon this initial his- 
toric event [the emergence of Israel as a people 
from its exile in Egypt]. The spiritual leaders 
of Israel continuously declare that event of the 
Exodus to be a divine act in the life of Israel, 
the establishment of the covenant between God 
and his people. In the last century and a half 
of the First Commonwealth, in the period be- 
tween the Ephraimite and Judean banishments, 
prophecy evolves a view of exile and redemption 
which remains basic for the entire development 
of Judaism. According to this view the very 
salvation of mankind, the elevation of humanity 
as a whole in terms of the Kingdom of God is 
intricately bound up with the redemption of 
Israel, with the elevation of Israel as the center 
of the hoped-for Kingdom of God. The Baby- 
lonian restoration initiates a process whereby 
ideas of cosmic and individual salvation— ideas 
stemming from oriental civilizations, particular- 
ly the Persian, and from Greece—begin to pene- 
trate the sphere of Jewish religion, without truly 
blending in that period with the traditional view 
of the redemption of Israel. This synthesis of 
individual and cosmic salvation, on the one hand, 
and the purely Jewish element, on the other, 
begins only with the disintegration of the Second 
Commonwealth. Kabbalah especially comes to 
unite these alien elements, including the Gnostic 
conception of the redemption of the Divine 
Essence itself, with Jewish religion into one sys- 
tem whose core is Israel’s hope of redemption. 
But the philosophy produced by this synthesis 
is ‘the esoteric teaching,’ which essentially is the 
possession of the few only, the possession of 
those initiated into the knowledge of its mys- 
teries. In its very nature it cannot penetrate the 
religious life of the many, of the folk. It is only 
through Hasidism that the philosophy of salva- 
tion comes to dominate the psychology of ordin- 
ary mtn. Not merely because in Hasidism this 
philosophy achieves its popular formulation, but 
because here the individual Jew is assigned an 
active part in the salvation of the world.” 


One may question some of Buber’s postulates 
in his brief survey of the growth of the idea of 
salvation in the history of Judaism. Regardless 
of the assumption of an earlier or later penetra- 
tion into folk psychology of the various aspects 
of the idea of salvation, Buber’s summary of 
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the significance of this philosophy in the his. 
tory of Hasidism surely applies to the bulk of 
traditional Jewish literature insofar as the latter 
stresses the role to be played by the individual 
Jew in the scheme of things. To the extent 
that the average Jew strives for self-perfection, 
he not only brings himself closer to personal re- 
demption, but he also aids the group, Jewry, 





in its gradual advance toward redemption. And, 
what is equally important, by his own acts, the 
individual Jew enhances or vitiates the endeavors 
of the whole world to attain to a state of univer- 
sal perfection, that state in which God himself, 
as it were, will have returned to his own domain, 
There three phases of redemption are ultimately 
to be achieved through Israel’s return to the 
land God has given Israel. Jewish literature has 
always known the insoluble bond of people, 


land and God. 


Modern Palestinian letters, drawing much of 
its sustenance from the time-honored traditional 
Jewish literature, shares with it the profound 
awareness of the sacramental quality of that 
triple chord of God, Israel and the land of Israel. 
What wonder, then, that the deepest quest in 
these letters is truly a quest for faith? Revaluat- 
ing the longings of the Jewish past, and scanning 
the widening vistas of the new Jewish future, 
this literature cannot indeed read into the Pales- 
tinian present anything substantially different 
from the idea of sacredness, of continued self- 
perfection and self-purification which tradition- 
al literature always regarded as the bridge across 
which Jewry must march, over whatever turbu- 
lent gulf, toward salvation. As interpreted by 
this literature, the glory of Halutziut is not to 
be gauged by its physical achievement merely. 
It is rather to be measured in terms of the earn- 
estness of purpose, of the self-dedication to the 
ideal which must evolve a code of mitzvot, of 
innerly prescribed and voluntarily fulfilled com- 
mandments. The performance of these mitzvot 
by the individual is at once the crystallization 
of his hunger for an ever more perfect state of 
spiritual being and his progressive contribution, 
day by day, and every hour of the day, to the 
total rehabilitation of the group, to that re- 
marriage of land and people. 


It is not surprising, therefore, to find so much 
of the symbolism in Palestinian writing revert 
to the conceptual and terminological wealth 
not only of traditional Jewish literature, but 
of traditional Jewish ritual and ceremonial as 
well, An ultramodernist like Abraham Shlon- | 
sky, the neo-Hebraic counterpart, in his early 
work, of the iconoclastic Russian Yessenin, sings 
of an ensuing day of physical labor in the life | 
of the Palestinian pioneer as the dawn of another | : 
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day of synagogal worship in the life of a Jewish 
child in Eastern Europe of days gone forever: 

Clothe me, purest of mothers, in the resplendent 
coat of many colors, 

And lead me to toil at dawn. 

My land wraps itself in light as in the prayer 
shawl. 

New homes stand forth as do phylacteries. 

And like phylactery-bands, the highways, built 
by Jewish hands, glide. 

Thus a town beautiful recites the morning 
prayer to its Creator. 

Among the creators—your son Abraham, 

A road-building poet in Israel. 

And toward evening father will return from 
his labors, 

And prayerfully will whisper fatherly 
contentment: 

Sweet son, Abraham, 

Mere skin and veins and bones you are— 


Hallelujah. 


O clothe me, mother, in the resplendent coat of 
striped silk, 

And, at dawn, lead me 
to toil. 


Uri Zevi Greenberg, so characteristically 
Whitmanesque in his tendency to encase a mov- 
ing lyricism in metallic cadences, reveals much 
the same tendency in the following passage 
from his “Labor Legion,” a section of his “‘Yeru- 
shalayim shel Mattah”: 


And I am in the midst of the Labor Legion 
upon the shore of the Mediterranean, in the 
midst of crushing labor, which has the 
splendor of orphaned loneliness at eve. . . . 


I eat my bread with them, the shewbread, and 
above them, and above me are the great 
steadfast stars. 


All dreamed a dream like seers—and became 
poets who wrote not in a book but upon 
the soul. 


And rhymed profound rhymes upon the tablet 
of the days 

Until they cast their fortune like a net upon 
the sea, 
Until they came to the Isle of God.* 


Or is there even in medieval Hebrew poetry, 
with the exception of Judah ha-Levi’s immortal 
Zion elegies, anything comparable to the follow- 
ing outburst of love and anguished prayer for 
the redemption of Jerusalem, the all-inclusive 
symbol of Israel’s historic hope of triune 
salvation? 





* Translated by Charles A. Cowen. 
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The one wall of the sanctuary you are unto me, 
and an outpour of silence within your cliffs, 
City and Mother, O Jerusalem! 


O that I would raise you up, City and Mother, 
beheaded one, from the midst of the outpour 
of rocky curse, like a dream and precious 
gift to the cosmos! 


Then would you be always and forever, O 
Jerusalem, as though refreshed after rain, 
and the moon would be a healing unto you, 


And the olives would drip oil of myrrh upon 
your nakedness, 


What shall I do for you, O City of my blood? 


Palestine as the Isle of God, Jerusalem as City 
and Mother and Gate of Heaven, still are to the 
Palestinian poet what they were to his predeces- 
sors for ages and ages—the succinct meanings 
of the Jew’s self-dedication to the vision of an 
ideal world, the Jew’s grappling with all that 
is crass and ungodly in the world. The poetry 
of Palestine, new in form but old in many of its 
Jewish moods, is fed by the sacred fire of Kiddush 
ha-Shem, which is still the essence of Palestinian 
creativeness. 


The cardinal difficulty which those unac- 
quainted with contemporary Palestinian life and 
expression encounter in their attempts to under- 
stand the fundamentally religious tone of both, 
lies in a relatively simple fact. Outside of Pales- 
tine, the intellectual Jew tends to confuse re- 
ligiousness with the abstract formulation of 
creed—thinking about faith with faith itself. 
While the intellectual American Jew, for in- 
stance, frequently misses all the vitality of Jew- 
ish living in his endeavors to define—to himself, 
above all—the meaning of his Jewishness, the 
Palestinian Jew lives his Jewishness spontaneous- 
ly, unquestioningly. Thus, with the intellectual 
Jew outside of Israel, theology or metaphysics 
becomes the be-all and end-all of his perplexities 
as a Jew, and almost exclusively determines for 
him the answer to the everlasting query: To be 
or not to be a Jew? In Israel, the Jew is in a 
more fortunate position even when perplexed 
by the imponderable—theological or metaphysi- 
cal; he has not only the whole rich fabric of 
Jewish “secular” civilization to fall back upon, 
but also the humanism of traditional Judaism, 
the Jew’s conviction from the time of prophecy 
on that the individual is the guardian of the 
divine expectations of man in the world and, 
therefore, of the world as a whole. The anthro- 
pocentricity of Judaism, its continued insistence 
that man, man alone, and therefore the indi- 
vidual Jew in particular, by his own deeds and 
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misdeeds, shapes or misshapes the world, still js 
one of the most potent factors in Palestinian 
Jewish psychology. Hence, the religiousness 
which pervades Palestinian Hebrew letters, even 
while it fails to formulate its innermost beliefs, 
to reduce them to philosophic principles. 

The imputation of religious sterility to mod- 
ern Palestine, perhaps, derives from the fact that 
Palestine has not produced a quasi-theological 
or quasi-metaphysical critique of the main- 
springs of its inspired living. Of course, even 
that is not quite true. Aside from such attempts 
at mystic formulation of the modern Palestinian 
renascence as may be found in he works of 
Rav Kook, similar efforts to equate the renas- 
cence with neo-orthodoxy, with traditional 
Judaism somewhat modernized, have been made 
and are constantly being made by authors who 
strongly lean toward a more formally religious 
Zionist ideology. But, what is by far more im- 
portant, even the so-called “secularist” Hebrew 
poets and novelists—men like Shimonovitz, 
Fichman, Jacob Steinberg, Agnon or Kabak, ex- 
perience no embarrassment in discerning the 
characteristically religious in the new type of 
Jewish self-sacrifice and self-fulfillment that 
they seek to capture and record in their por- 
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trayals of the new Palestine. Essentially, the true . 


religious significance of a great part of Pales- 
tinian literary creativity is discernible in its 
general tendency to identify the zeal and fervor 
inherent in the Jewish rebirth with salvation. 
Those who have shouldered the brunt of bring- 
ing about Jewish redemption inspire the Pales- 
tinian poets as modern Essenes, who are at once 
the Gibeonites, the hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, and the priests and Levites in God’s 
temple—to use a phrase of Levi ben Amittai’s 
as he describes the end of a workday in a Kvu- 
tzah in the following stanzas: 


Modest and needy is my destiny in thy world, 
O God! 

The destiny of them that cut the wood and 
draw the water; 

Nameless I am, one of the Gibeonites, 

The eternal menials of thy Temple in Jerusalem. 


And, as the sun sets, I perform the oblation— 

I bathe my body and dress it in white shirt. 

I sit down as brother to the rest of the priestly 
household 

And receive my portion from off the table of 
the shewbread. 

I sit as a Levite among Levites 

Who in holiness lift up to thee a song of praise. 

O Lord! I thank thee for the goodness of 
growth, I thank thee for the slice of bread 
and the prayerful mood. 
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When Will He Come 


by Hayim Hazaz 


ty THE close of Sabbath, they recited to Mori 
Said in his dream: “At that time will I 
bring you again, even in the time that I gather 
you: for I will make you a name and a praise.” 
Then a voice cooed like a dove, saying: “‘‘At 
that time will I bring you again’ — on Wednes- 
day, ‘even in the time that I gather you’ — on 
Thursday, ‘for I will make you a name and a 
praise’ — on Friday forenoon.” 


Some days later they returned and showed 
him in his dream how he sat in a banquet hall 
amid a great crowd whom he never saw before, 
but the groom was not with them, and they 
were all chanting aloud, and saying: “Come in 
peace, O groom, and rejoice in the bride, come 
in peace, O groom, and rejoice in the gift.” 
Until they finished all that song, and ceased. 
Thereupon they filled a cup of wine, white and 
lightning bright to the eye. All the diners then 
called out in a mighty chorus: “Give the cup 
to Mori Said! Give the cup to Mori Said!” He 
took the cup and said Kiddush and drank and 
became tipsy, and he rose and went his way, 
with his head dizzy and his knees knocking. 
Meanwhile, as he was staggering away, he heard 
the whole great throng crying after him in 
unison: “Daily the Lord will command His 
loving kindness; Day by day He loadeth us with 
benefits, even the Lord of our salvation, 


Selah.”. . . 


When he awoke from his sleep, he remem- 
bered the dream and was puzzled at it, for he 
knew not how to interpret it. 

“What’s this?” he spoke to himself, “What is 
this dream I dreamed? What is yon banquet, 
and yonder people whom I never saw before, 
what is that good wine I drank and became 
drunk? And why, why didn’t I see the groom?” 

Until he remembered the dream he had on the 
close of Sabbath. At once he struck his forehead, 
and cried: “Hah, that dream and this dream are 
the same. First of all, as to the Kiddush that 
was white and lightning-bright to the eye, it 
means we are already in the days of redemption. 
Those verses they crjed out also signify two days 
and a half: ‘Daily’ — that is, two days, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, ‘the Lord will command 
His loving kindness’ — Friday at noon; ‘Day by 
day’—two days, ‘He loadeth us with benefits,’ 
— on Friday forenoon. As though, on Friday 
forenoon the Blessed Name will load us with 
benefits and bring us back to the Land of Israel, 


and all those who hate Israel will perish to the 
last man, the Lord is our Salvation, Selah... .” 

At that his spirit was at rest and he rejoiced 
exceedingly. 

He washed and went to the synagogue for the 
morning prayer, and he walked singing psalms 
melodiously. He met a certain big-eyed Kurdish 
laborer with his porter’s sack on his back, and 
he stopped before him and spoke up loudly: 
“When will he come?” 

The porter was startled, and blinked his eyes 
twice or thrice, and replied: “Today, if ye 
hearken to His voice!” 

He went from him with an uplifted counten- 
ance and a happy countenance and began once 
more singing psalms melodiously, while the por- 
ter stood gazing after him with an altered look 
and wondering eyes. 

He met a bootblack going out with his gear 
to work. He stopped him and sprang upon him, 
and called out with great earnestness: “When 
will he come?” 

The bootblack was taken by surprise and 
started back. “Today, if ye hearken to His 
voice,” he stood, letting his teeth show white, 
out of surprise, and replied, “Happy all who 
wait for him.” 

He went from him with an uplifted counten- 
ance and a happy countenance and went back 
to singing psalms melodiously, while the boot- 
black stood there gazing after him, and wagging 
his head from side to side. 

He met an Urfali rag-man raising up his 
voice at the doorways, making proclamation 
like the robbed and cheated, and calling: “Alte 
Sachen, alte Rock!” and he stopped before him 
and shrieked: ““When will he come?” 


The rag-man was confused in his proclama- 
tion and he stood dumbfounded and upset. 
“Today, if ye hearken to His voice!” he replied 
in confusion, “For the vision is yet for an ap- 
pointed time, but at the end it shall speak, and 
not lie; though it tarry, wait for it; because it 
will surely come, it will not tarry.” 

He went from him with an uplifted counten- 
ance and a happy countenance and went back 
to singing psalms melodiously, while the rag man 
stood gazing after him stricken and confused, 
it seemed that his mind was off balance. 

He met a glazier carrying his box on his back, 
and calling out stridently: “Za—gag, zagag!” 
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He gathered himself up and sprang upon him 
like a wave at sea, and shouted at him sternly: 
“When will he come?” 

The glazier was thunderstruck by that accus- 
ing voice, and stood as though rooted to the 
earth. “Today, if ye hearken to His voice!” he 
tore loose his tongue and said. “Behold, thy 
King cometh unto thee; he is just and having 
salvation.” 

He went from him with an uplifted counten- 
ance and a happy countenance, and went back 
to singing psalms melodiously, while the glazier 
stood gazing after him with open mouth and 
starting eyes and hanging hands. 

So he sang and walked, and walked and sang 
and people stood in a row all along the street 
gazing after him in astonishment. Until he 
came to the portal of the synagogue. There a 
certain Ashkenazi came upon him and saw that 
he was exceedingly joyous and singing in the 
street, and he spoke impudently to him: “Why 
so merry, grandpa?” He seized that Ashkenazi 
by the arm, rocked him,and shouted into the 
blue of his eyes: “‘ ‘Songs were Thy laws unto 
me!’ A few days more, not long, and the good 
will come upon earth, and IJ already need noth- 
ing more than this! Daily the Lord will com- 
mand His loving kindness! Day by day He 
loadeth us with benefits, even the Lord of our 
Salvation, Selah!” 


Translated from the Hebrew by Ben Halpern 
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Did Hebrew Ever Die 


by William Chomsky 


ion REBIRTH OF THE HEBREW language in 
. modern times in Israel and in the diaspora 
has often been alluded to as one of the great 
miracles of our days. None of the modern at- 
tempts to revive dead languages, such as Gaelic 
or Welsh, can boast of anything approximating 
the progress made by Hebrew. Few people re- 
alize, however, that as a matter of fact Hebrew 
was never dead. Its death, in the words of Mark 
Twain, “was greatly exaggerated.” 

A little over a century ago, Abraham Geiger 
made the assertion that “since the time of the 
Second Temple the vernacular of the Jews in 
Palestine was already Aramaic. ... Hebrew had 
accordingly ceased to be a living language. It 
remained, however, like Latin in the Medieval 
Ages, a religious vernacular of scholars during 
the period of the Second Temple and also about 
two centuries thereafter... .” Mishnaic Hebrew, 
in which were written the Talmud, the Mid- 
rashim, and the prayers, is, according to him, 
“4 later modification of Hebrew, after the lang- 
uage had ceased to live in the mouths of the 
people.” 

Geiger’s view of Mishnaic Hebrew is not 
shared by modern students of Hebrew. Mishnaic 
Hebrew has come to be regarded as a normal 
and natural development of Biblical Hebrew, in 
the same sense as modern English is viewed as a 
development of Middle English. We hear, how- 
ever, occasionally, reverberations of Geiger’s 
view, and even so trained a scholar as Professor 
Horace M. Kallen declared recently: “After the 
first Exile, Hebrew ceased to be the language 
of life and remained the language of faith; the 
language of life had become Aramaic.” 

Geiger’s statement was severely criticized by 
Graetz, S. D. Luzzatto and others. Any objec- 
tive student of modern linguistics who has 
examined carefuly the language of the Mish- 
nah will concede that this language bears all the 
earmarks of a typical vernacular employed by 
peasants, merchants, and artisans. It is a vigorous 
tongue; it is concise, flexible, simple and direct. 
Its vocabulary covers every aspect of trade, 
craftsmanship, and profession. It bears no trace 
of circumlocution or periphrasis characteristic 
of dead or purely literary languages. It possesses 
creative vitality and virility. It produced many 
new word coinages, and it created new idioms 
and turns of expressions. None but a living 
language, spoken by the peasantry and simple 
folk, could evince such characteristics. 


Aramaic certainly exercised a considerable in- 
fluence on Mishnaic Hebrew, especially in regard 
to vocabulary, since it was at that period the 
lingua franca of the Middle East. However, it 
is not always possible to determine which words 
are directly borrowed from Aramaic, and which 
are genuine Hebraic coinages, taken from the 
daily vernacular, that for some reason or other 
have not been incorporated in the literary texts 
of the Bible. It is certainly inconceivable that 
the seven or eight thousand vocables found in 
the Hebrew Bible constituted all the words that 
were current in the language during that period, 
just as it would be absurd to assume that the 
16,000 words used by Shakespeare or the 11,000 
words employed by Milton represent the total 
vocabulary in vogue at their respective periods. 
In any event, the influence of Aramaic on 
Hebrew was no greater than that of French on 
English after the Norman conquest, yet English 
has remained a distinct Anglo-Saxon language. 


It is certainly fallacious to assume that He- 
brew was replaced by Aramaic as the vernacular 
of the Jews during the Babylonian exile and that 
this new vernacular was then imported to Pal- 
estine by the returning exiles. As a matter of 
fact the Aramaic portions of the Bible, as well 
as the Targumin (the Aramaic translations of 
the Bible) and the Aramaic parts of the Pal- 
estinian Talmud and the Midrashim were all 
written in Western Aramaic and not in the 
Eastern Aramaic dialect employed in Babylonia. 


There is other well-substantiated evidence to 
the effect that Hebrew was widely employed 
as a spoken tongue all through the period of 
the second commonwealth, especially in Pales- 
tine. One can certainly not discount the fact 
that certain Hebraic usages were designated by 
the Rabbis as leshon benei Adam (the language 
of the people, or the vernacular), in contradis- 
tinction to synonymous expressions denoted as 
leshon Torah (the language of the Bible). Nor 
is it possible for anyone with a linguistic sense to 
assume that the numerous proverbs and aphor- 
isms in the Talmud and Midrashim are mere 
translations from Aramaic or any other lang- 
uage. Most of these proverbs are couched in a 
pithy and poignant Hebrew phraseology, con- 
ceivable only as the product of an indigenous 
Hebrew-speaking population and civilization. It 
is interesting to note incidentally that the num- 
ber of the Hebrew proverbs included in the Pal- 
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estinian Talmud are almost twice that of the 
Aramaic proverbs. 


After the destruction of the second Temple 
(70 C.E.) and especially as a result of the ill- 
fated revolt of Bar-Kokhba (132-135), hun- 
dreds of thousands of Jews perished by famine 
and massacre, and many were exiled. The num- 
ber of Hebrew-speaking Jews must then have 
dwindled considerably. But even later, toward 
the end of the second century, in the days of 
Judah the Patriarch, famous editor of the Mish- 
nah, Hebrew was still spoken by some of the 
scholars as well as by the masses of the people. 
In the home of the Patriarch Hebrew was 
spoken by all members of the household. In 
many instances young scholars would come to 
the house of the Patriarch to listen to the living 
speech of the domestics, in order to discover the 
meaning of some obscure Hebrew words or ex- 
pressions. Sermons in the synagogue were de- 
livered in Hebrew even after that period. Wit- 
ness the various compilations of the Midrash, 
comprising sermonic comments and legends by 
the Tannaim (Mishnah teachers) bearing on the 
Pentateuch. The prayers composed during that 
period, and likewise intended for the masses, 
were also written in a living Hebrew. 


THERE was ONLY ONE IMPORTANT Jewish 

community during the second commonwealth, 
outside of Palestine, where the Hebrew language 
fared badly, namely, the Alexandrian com- 
munity. This Jewish community enjoyed a con- 
siderable degree of political liberty and economic 
equality during the Maccabean period. The 
Egyptian rulers of that period treated the Alex- 
andrian Jews with respect and extended to them 
all sorts of privileges and benefits. The Jews 
took advantage of their auspicious position. 
They built synagogues and school houses, some 
of which were distinguished by their size and 
magnificent architecture. Because of their fa- 
vorable political and economic status, the Alex- 
andrian Jews were regarded by the Jewish col- 
onies of the Diaspora and even by the Palestinian 
Jews, as pillars of Judaism. Some of them de- 
voted themselves, in a very considerable degree, 
to the study of Bible and Judaism; and they 
even produced an extensive literature of their 
own. But they committed one serious error. 
They came to regard the Greek version of the 
Bible as the Torah and the Greek language as 
their language. They succumbed to the fallacy 
of a dichotomy between content and form, be- 
tween language and culture. They attempted to 
transfer the “content” of Judaism into a Greek 
“vessel,” and they thereby doomed themselves 
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influenced to a very considerable extent the 
rise and development of Christianity, but they 
left hardly an impress on the history and de- 
velopment of Judaism. 

The Babylonian Jewish community stood out 
in sharp contrast to Alexandrian Jewry with re- 
gard to the attitude toward Hebrew and its in- 
fluence on the history of Judaism. The Hellen- 
istic colossus swept away or absorbed all the na- 
tions and cultures of the ancient East, but was 
stopped short by the tiny, militarily and politi- 
cally weak Jewish nation in Palestine; as well 
as by the Jewish groups which identified them- 
selves spiritually with that nation. The reason 
was that Palestinian Jews and those similarly 
minded refused to admit the dichotomy between 
content and form, culture and language, or 
Torah and Hebrew. 

The Babylonian Jewish community, like the 
Spanish community several centuries later, ad- 
hered closely and faithfully to the study of 
Judaism from the original Hebrew sources. It 
contributed such outstanding men as the great 
Hillel, who obtained the foundations of his vast 
scholarship in Babylonia. Students and scholars 
frequently came from Babylonia to Jerusalem 
to attend academies there and to sit at the feet 
of the great teachers and to further their edu- 
cation. Babylonian Jews used to go in large 
numbers to visit the Temple in Jerusalem. 

Eventually both Alexandrian and Babylonian 
Jewries were wiped out, as a result of persecu- 
tions, riots, and massacres. Cultural assimilation 
failed to save the Alexandrian Jews from the 
scourge of economic, religious, and political 
jealousies, just as it failed in the case of the Ger- 
man Jews of our own days. Despite the fact 
that the Jews were among the founders of Alex- 
andria and that they were culturally the equals, 
if not the superiors, of the Greek inhabitants, 
they could not escape the stigma of “unwanted 
foreigners” and were ultimately destroyed. But 
while Alexandrian Jewry disappeared without 
leaving any contribution to Hebrew literature 
and culture, the spiritual vigor and creative 
achievements of the Babylonian Jews have influ- 
enced Jewish life to our own day. The Baby- 
lonian Talmud will remain forever a living mon- 
ument of Babylonian Jewry. Even while gasp- 
ing its last, its scholars emigrating to Spain dur- 
ing the 10th and 11th centuries, it laid there the 
foundation for Jewish scholarship which flour- 
ished so gloriously during the Spanish “Golden 
Era” of Jewish literature. 

There is indeed ample evidence to indicate 
that the Hebrew language did not die out as 
the vernacular of the masses of Babylonia even 
for several centuries after the destruction of the 
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Second Temple. Thus as late as the 3rd century 
C.E. a Babylonian Amora, Rab Matna, told the 
people that they must use in kneading the Mat- 
zah for Passover only the water that was kept 
in a vessel over night (mayim she-lanu). But 
the people misunderstood him. They thought 
that he had forbidden them to use any water 
other than that which was in his possession, inter- 
preting the expression employed by him, name- 
ly, mayim she-lanu, in the sense of our water, 
and the next day they all brought their vessels 
to him in order to have them filled with water. 
Such misunderstanding is possible only in the 
Hebrew vernacular, where the word she-lanu 
is ambiguous. Rab Matna thereupon found it 
necessary to translate his injunction into Ara- 
maic, where no such ambiguity existed. 


OWEVER, AFTER THE TIME OF THE compila- 

tion of the Mishna (around 200 C.E.) the use 
of Hebrew in daily speech began to wane, and 
the Rabbis deemed it necessary to warn the 
people against this neglect. Time and again they 
exhorted them to persist in the. use of spoken 
Hebrew. “As soon as a child begins to talk”, 
states one Rabbi, “his father should speak to him 
in the Holy Tongue and teach him Torah. If he 
does not speak to him in the Holy Tongue and 
teach him Torah, it is as if he buries him.” 
Another Rabbinic statement asserts that “Who- 
ever is permanently settled in Eretz Yisrael and 
speaks the Holy Tongue is assured of belonging 
among those who will live in the world-to- 
come”. Very significantly the Rabbis asserted: 
“The Judaeans who were careful in the use of 
the language (Hebrew) succeeded in preserving 
the Torah; the Gallileans who were not careful 
in the use of the language failed to preserve the 
Torah.” The Aramaic dialect is known to have 
flourished particularly among the Gallileans, who 
were generally regarded as culturally inferior to 
the Judaeans. Certainly the language continued 
to be employed as the chief medium for literary 
creativity. The prayers and hymns written dur- 
ing the course of the Talmudic period (5th cen- 
tury) and later bespeak a living mastery of 
the language. 


But fluency in the employment of spoken 
Hebrew did not die out. We are told that the 
beautiful young wife of Moses, son of Enoch 
(10th century), the Babylonian Talmudist, who 
was the founder of Talmudic scholarship in 
Spain, fearing dishonor at the hands of her 
captor, the Moslem admiral, Ibn Rumahis, ad- 
dressed herself to her husband in Hebrew, in- 
quiring whether those who commit suicide by 
drowning will be entitled to resurrection. When 
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her husband, replying in Hebrew reassured her 
in this regard, she cast herself into the sea. 

Indeed it may be safely assumed that there 
were always somewhere in the world, especially 
in Eretz Yisrael, individuals or even groups, who 
could and did employ the Hebrew language 
effectively in oral usage. According to Ben 
Asher (10th century student of the Bible), the 
Hebrew language was alive during his days “in 
the mouths of men, women and children.” 
Solomon Ibn Parhon, a Spanish philologist of 
the 12th century, pleads with his readers in the 
introduction to his lexicon, not to judge him 
harshly in case they find any errors or obscuri- 
ties in his Hebrew style. The people living in 
Arabic-speaking countries, he apologizes, all use 
one language, that is, Arabic, and all travelers 
understand it. Hence they find no need of em- 
ploying Hebrew and of becoming adept in its 
use. The case is different, however, Parhon con- 
tinues, in the case of the German and Italian 
Jews. “The Christian countries employ a diver- 
sity of tongues, and when travelers arrive there 
they do not understand the native language. 
That is why the native Jews are forced to con- 
verse in the Holy Tongue, which explains their 
superior proficiency therein.” 


HERE IS EVIDENCE, as Prof. Joseph Klausner 

reveals (Sefer Ha-Shanah Leyehudei Eretz Yis- 
rael 1, p. 114.) pointing to the fact that Hebrew 
was the vernacular of the Jews of Eretz Yisrael 
in the 15th century C.E. In a book of travels by 
a German knight of that century, Klausner re- 
ports to have found an account of the author’s 
contacts with the Jews of Jerusalem, among 
whom there were a number of learned men from 
Italy and Germany. The book contains trans- 
literations of the “Jewish language” spoken by 
the Jews of Jerusalem, which the author heard 
and copied in the course of his contacts with 
them. This “Jewish language” was Hebrew, and 
it contains a number of words and expressions 
“all taken from the simple conversational lan- 
guage.” Among them are such words as gevinah 
(cheese), hometz (vinegar), tarnegol (fowl), 
merhatz (bath-house), and even some vulgar 
and unchaste expressions. Such words and ex- 
pressions can hardly be regarded as “bookish”, 
or the kind that would be in vogue among the 
scholars and the learned classes of that period. 

But even outside of Eretz Yisrael we find 
evidence of a living and effective usage of the 
Hebrew language in oral expression, during the 
16th and 17th centuries, in such countries as 
Italy and Holland. Thus Azariah dei Rossi 
(1514-1578), the brilliant Italian Jewish scholar 
and the father of modern historical and literary 
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their “lingua franca” — the bond that 
united them throughout the world. When 
David Reubeni, the Messianic adventurer from 
Arabia, came to Italy in 1524, he spoke Hebrew 
only, and pretended to understand no other 
language. He traveled about Europe, and appar- 
ently managed to make himself understood and 
to gain considerable popularity for himself and 
for his ideas by means of the Hebrew language. 


ECORDS ARE ALSO AVAILABLE which indicate 

that proficiency in speaking Hebrew contin- 
ued, in some localities at any rate, almost up to 
modern times. The German Cabbalist, Isaiah 
Hurwitz (1570-1628), who on his journey to 
Palestine at the beginning of the 17th century 
stopped over at Aleppo, Syria, informs us about 
the Jewish community there as follows: “Their 
soul longed for my instruction; and morn and 
eve they came to my door. Their speech is in 
the Holy Tongue; and whenever I lectured there, 
I did so in the Holy Tongue likewise.” Nor is 
there any reason to doubt that this proficiency 
in spoken Hebrew lasted for a long time beyond 
that period, for intensive Jewish education was 
universally pursued throughout the Jewish 
world, all through the 17th, 18th and, with few 
exceptions, the 19th centuries. 


Even as recently as a century ago (1849), an 
East-European Rabbi, Moshe Yehoshua Zelig, 
Rabbi of Hazenpot, Latvia, exhorted his chil- 
dren as follows: “If possible, as scon as your 
children begin to talk, educate them in the He- 
brew language and train them in the practice of 
using it as a mother tongue. Urge also your 
descendants in all generations forever to act 
likewise.” 


On the Sabbath of the 26th of Nisan, 1821, 
a Hebrew teacher, named Aaron Rosenbach, one 
of the contributors to the Hebrew periodical 
Ha-Meassef, established by Mendelssohn and his 
disciples, delivered an address in Hebrew, in 
Cassel, Germany, which he later published in 
pamphlet form under the title Ruah Daat Ve- 
Yirat Adonai (the Spirit of Knowledge and 
Fear of the Lord). The pamphlet contains two 
prefaces, one in Hebrew and the other in Ger- 
man. In his Hebrew preface he denounces those 
who have neglected the Hebrew language and 
have become alienated from it. He then declares 
that the delivery of this address in Hebrew was 
not motivated by a desire for personal glory or 
financial gain, but merely by an urge to demon- 
strate that the Hebrew language is capable of 
serving as an effective and adequate instrument 
for expressing all our modern ideas and wishes. 

Even more recently, Ben Yehudah relates how 
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he practiced conversing in Hebrew in Paris be- 
fore departing for Eretz Yisrael. He met there 
an acquaintance, G. Zelikowitz, a well-known 
Hebrew and Yiddish Journalist, who had just 
returned from Algeria, where he acquired flu- 
ency in Hebrew conversation in the Sephardic 
pronunciation among the Jews of that coun- 
try. Ben Yehudah also tells of his own ex- 
periences in Algeria, where his physicians in 
Paris advised him to go after he fell ill. 


Although his illness forced him to inter- 
rupt his medical studies, he expresses his grati- 
tude for the opportunity offered to him, during 
his stay in Algiers, to employ Hebrew for con- 
versational purposes normally and naturally, 
“especially with the elders and the scholars .. . 
some of whom spoke Hebrew fluently.” There 
he acquired facility in the use of conversational 
Hebrew to such an extent that “there were 
times” when he felt that Hebrew was his “‘natu- 
ral vernacular.” 


But aside from the fact that spoken Hebrew 
continued to be employed in many Jewish com- 
munities, the language had never ceased to live 
in the “mouth” of the Jewish tradition and to 
dominate the mental pattern of the Jews. To 
be sure, the pulse of the language continued to 
beat normally and uninterruptedly throughout 
the ages in the synagogues and in houses of study. 
But is was retained also for secular purposes, 
such as business, and general correspondence, 
bookkeeping, etc. “Every community,” main- 
tains Roth, “had its notary, who drew up wills, 
contracts for betrothal, deeds of sale, articles of 
apprenticeship, and similar documents in He- 
brew Through the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the sumptuary laws for 
communal taxation at Mantua (to cite only one 
place) were drawn up and circulated in pure 
Hebrew. Since the most implicit obedience was 
requisite, and was indeed enforced by every 
sanction available, the use of the ‘sacred tongue’ 
for the purpose was plainly no antiquarian diver- 
sion. It was assumed that every member of the 
community could understand every intricate de- 
tail.” But the community of Mantua was not 
exceptional in this regard. Virtually in every 
Jewish community during that period all public 
enactments and negotiations were recorded in 


Hebrew. 


Reference has already been made to the num- 
erous Hebrew words and expressions that per- 
sisted in the various vernaculars and dialects em- 
ployed by Jews. But even the Hebrew idiom 
frequently injected itself into the everyday 
speech of the Jews and gave the non-Hebrew 
words a Hebraic twist. 
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Imahot Ovdot, whose unflagging courage and 
energy have been and continue to be a major in- 
fluence in the social, economic and political de- 

velopment of Israel. 
Our ranks are open to all who would join us in 
our work to strengthen the hands which are 
building Israel. 
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brew in the life of the Jewish people. They were 
viewed as “handmaids” in relation to Hebrew, 
which was regarded as the “Princess”. 

It is accordingly a distortion of Jewish history 
to maintain that “Hebrew ceased to be the lan- 
guage of life” after the first Exile and that it was 
restricted to the House of Paryer or the scholar’s 
study. Quite the contrary. The Hebrew lan- 
guage has continued to serve as the language of 
Jewish life and as the reflex of the mental states 
of the Jewish people throughout the generations. 
Far from being exclusively the language of faith, 
Hebrew was employed by the advocates of 
Haskalah and some later writers as the vehicle 
for preaching emancipation and _assimiliation. 

To be sure, the modern revival of the Hebrew 
language is a significant and praiseworthy phen- 
omenon. Anyone with a sense of language and 
history, regardless of national or religious senti- 
ment, must be thrilled to hear the majestic syl- 
labels of the ancient Hebrew tongue roll off the 
tongues of little children spontaneously and 
naturally. But one must not lose sight of the 
greater and more striking wonder of a language 
that persisted for a period of two thousand years, 
under the most adverse conditions, deprived of 
a geographical center and in the midst of a ma- 
jority culture. 

Those instrumental in the modern revival of 


patterns of the Jewish people. 
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Hebrew did not have to create a new language. 
They merely had to refurbish and put to modern 
use words and idioms that have lived for cen- 
turies in literary forms, as well as in the mental 
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| A Very Happy New Year 
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WE WISH YOU A JOYOUS NEW YEAR 


C. A. L. WILSON 
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HE READING of these letters of 
some of the young people who 
died fighting for Israel’s independ- 


polis, Md. | once gives one the sensation of 
— | breathing, for a short while, a 

purer air than that which sur- 
NY rounds us here. These letters con- 


stitute, as documents, a peculiar 
and special form of literature, by 
reason of their ingenuous simpli- 
city, their directness and their 
Y youthful “newness” of tone. For 
they are not merely confessions, 
jottings, notebook scraps, corres- 
pondence (though they embody 
the immediacy and freshness of 
communication associated with 
these forms); they are also the 
record of an unprecedented type 
of human being: the human be- 
ing reared in a voluntarily collec- 
tive community, a hitherto un- 
known type revealed here in its 
freshest flowering and in its earliest 
collision with the massive forces 
of love, belief and death. Also, 
thee young men are Jews, new 
Jews and also old Jews; a special 
fusion of both and their home, 
in the clearest and most natural 
sense, is Israel. They are in the 
direct line of concrete as well as 
spiritual descent from Joshua, at 
whose well they drink and from 
David, whose beginnings resemble 
their own. But their Joshua and 
their David are experienced as 
present and simultaneous with the 
twentieth century, and to that 
century, to its credit and our com- 
fort, they most certainly belong: 
among the few consolations it of- 
fers us. But how new, how fresh 
and unfrightened is their use of 
this contemporaneity; with what 
boldness and directnes do they 
teach for its resources, seeking to 
shape them into a cleaner, straight- 
ef pattern; what new life they 
bring to ideas which have turned 
stale in the mouths of the kyper- 
intellectuals; what a fountain of 
hope they fling into the wasteland 
of the western world. 

Their lives were framed by 
e, N. Y.[Powerful factors of idealism and 
of hope. What is most strange and, 
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by Hilda Auerbach 


at times, unbelievable, is the ex- 
tent to which they fulfilled the 
ideals into which they were born 
and the extent to which they em- 
bodied the direction of their par- 
ents’ hope. But there is no sign 
here of slavish or fearful imitation 
of an older generation’s ways, no 
mark of fearful cringing or obedi- 
ence. One of the most marvellous 
signs of the maturity to which all 
three of them Lavi, Maletz, and 
Kushnir, attained is the clear and 
objective detachment with which 
they viewed their immediate sur- 
roundings, a detachment which 
never estranged them from the 
larger purposes which were their 
natural heritage. 

The youngest of these three, at 
his death, Hillel Lavi, who never 
reached the age of 19, was also 
the most youthful in every other 
sense, the most glowing in confid- 
ence and radiance of hope, the 
most eager for action and the reali- 
zation of ideals, the gayest in 
spirit and the readiest in comrade- 
ship. It is in him that the values 
and standards characteristic of the 
first generation of Kibbutz-raised 
youth seem least problematic. His 
published letters run from his 
twelfth year to his death. The 
earliest group are written to his 
father (one of the founders of 
Ein Harod and among the best- 
loved figures in the Yishuv) on 
the latter’s frequent absences from 
Ain-Harod on Kibbutz or Hista- 
drut missions. Lavi’s children had 
lost their mother at an early age 
and as Hillel was the youngest, 
his father felt a particular con- 
cern for his orphaned state and at- 
tempted to foster a strong and vi- 
tal bond between himself and his 
sensitive young son. Most of the 
later letters, running from about 
the age of sixteen on, are written 
to Hillel’s first and only love, a 
girl who inspired him with his 
first sensations of passionate con- 
cern for another human being and 
an intense and unswerving devo- 
tio. For reasons which are, na- 
turally, not revealed to us, this 
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Letters Of Three Who Fell 


relationship, after passing through 
some storms of doubt and uncer- 
tainty, finally failed. Striking and 
notable for the unprejudiced read- 
er are the humility, the self-criti- 
cism and the justification by Hillel 
of the girl’s action at this junc- 
ture. His final letter to the girl, 
which he never sent, is published 
at the end of the section called 
“Love-Letters” and is a most mov- 
ing and beautiful document in its 
celebration of the virtues of the 
beloved. 

The development of Hillel’s per- 
sonality seems extraordinarily sim- 
ple and unified owing to the 
singleness of influence in his Kib- 
butz environment. His father tells 
us, in his foreword to the letters, 
of his fear lest this very simplicity 
would tend to make the boy to- 
tally unaware of problems, of pos- 
sibilities of differentiation in ma- 
terial goods or of deprivation of 
necessities. There seemed to be no 
external stimulus, in the life of 
the Kibbutz, to indignation, rebel- 
lion, pity or humiliation. Hence, 
the awakening to conscious pity, 
to criticism of wrongs and the 
deeply personal readiness for self- 
sacrifice are the more moving. 


THE first signs of Hillel’s con- 
scious indignation occur in 
one of his early letters to his father 
(then in the Jewish Brigade) in 
1943, when Hillel was aged 13. 

“It’s a pity, father that you are 
not in the country now and that 
you do not know what is taking 
place here. The recent events... 
have brought all of us, the whole 
Jewish population of the country, 
without any difference of move- 
ment, party or class, to a state of 
absolute unity... .” 

“It’s a pity, father, that you 
were not here during the disgrace- 
ful search in Ramat-HaCovesh. I 
did not imagine that this shameful 
thing would bring us to such a 
unification without differences, as 
I have just said. I must repeat 
that you are lacking here now. 
The insult of this search burns and 
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gnaws at the heart. The lines of 
Bialik from “Upon the Slaughter” 
apply here: ‘Let that blood pierce 
. . . profundity’ and ‘Who cries 
Revenge! Revenge! accursed be 
he! ... Fit vengeance... the devil 
has not yet compiled .. .’” 

And again at the beginning of 
1944: 

“An event worthy of note has 
taken place—two Jewish comrades 
who fled from Poland, from the 
Warsaw ghetto, came to the coun- 
try on the last day of the confer- 
ence of the Kibbutz. I have only 
read in the newspaper of the scene 
in the hall of the conference when 
they came and told of the horrors 
which they had been through. 
What courage, what devotion and 
unity these Jews in the ghettoes 
of Poland have shown. A Jew who 
had the chance of saving himself 
would remain in the ghetto, be- 
cause he knew that if he fled sever- 
al others would be killed in his 
place. They also told of how, above 
the desolation of the burned hous- 
es, among the mounds of ashes in 
the Ghetto, some groups of Jews 
were waging their last battle, for 
the sake of revenge, and they mur- 
mured: ‘Let me die with the Phi- 
listines.’ These brands snatched 
from the burning who have suc- 
ceeded in reaching us tell us of 
how they heard the ‘Hatikvah’ 
being sung in the death-vans and 
a mother calling to her son: ‘Let 
there be revenge.’ . . . It is good 
that our boys were not led to the 
slaughter like ewes—this can con- 
sole us a little. For a moment 
when I think of it I shout “Re- 
venge!” But then I remember Bi- 
alik: ‘Fit vengeance for the spilt 
blood of a child The devil has not 
yet compiled .. .’ 


“After I read about these hor- 
rors I felt beside myself . . . I 
have only recorded a few of my 
thoughts. I regretted the fact that 
I am not in your place and that 
I cannot avenge our wrongs... 
even though this would not really 
be revenge, it would ease my con- 
science a little. Sometimes I think: 
it was my luck and the luck of 
my comrades to be born here and 
not to know the yoke of the ghet- 
to and these disasters and perse- 
cutions, but why do we not do 


anything for them? A small effort, 
all the more so a big one, could 
save tens of thousands of our 
brothers in the Balkan countries, 
and also in Poland and Lithuania. 
And why do we not make this 
effort? And we, at school, and es- 
pecially in the Kibbutz, do not 
strain ourselves to make a deter- 
mined effort to earn some money 
for them. And if we do anything 
for them—how meagre and pale 
the deed and the contribution.” 

Evidence of Hillel’s capacity for 
criticism appears in several letters 
written in 1944. Thus, for ex- 
ample: 

“It is a pity, father, that you 
are not at home. Following re- 
cent events the argument between 
the two factions (at Ain-Harod) 
has turned into a sharp and point- 
ed quarrel. Each individual has 
tried to provoke the members of 
the opposing sect and, unfortu- 
nately for you, this is more strik- 
ing in division C. The whole 
quarrel has become much too 
black and does not correspond to 
our ideals, ideals of comradeship. 
The expression ‘comrade’ and the 
great meaning which it had has 
been harmed. If you could see, 
father, how they have been shout- 
ing and insulting each other like 
wild animals you would leave the 
meeting in protest. But it seems 
that the Lord watches over his 
righteous ones.” 


In Hebrew literature, Hillel de- 
scribes his preferences: 

“Some days ago I read a little 
in the poems of Bialik, mostly 
what we have been studying, and 
also some new ones, and it seems 
to me that we could introduce this 
book into our holy scriptures, 
alongside the psalms. In time of 
trouble these poems are a healing 
to the soul and a refreshment to 
the heart. How much love for 
our people is expressed in Bialik’s 
poems. They astonish by reason of 
their precise and beautiful lan- 
guage . ... And when I try to 
compare him with Saul Tchernich- 
novsky, despite all the genius in 
the latter he seems poor alongside 
of Bialik.” 


HE DEATH of Hillel’s brother 
during the fighting on the Gil- 
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boa in which Hillel himself tog, 
part served to crystallize his dp. 
cision to volunteer in the war fo, 
Israel’s independence for which 
a short while later, he also was . 
give his life. This decision, how. 
ever, was the result of his entip 
life. From the period of his earliest 
letters to his father, his comment; 
on the work of the Kibbutz, op 
his reading, on the occasional films 





or plays he sees and on his work 
in the youth movement, we cap. 
not fail to see his unmistakable 
drive toward absolute integrity of | 
purpose, and consistency of ide| 
and action. 


In the letters of his early ado. 
lescence there are frequent refer. 
ences to the position of the Jews 
in Europe in the early 1940s and 
intense reaction to the indignities 
suffered by the Yishuv at this 
time. In this connection, he justi- 
fies his father’s decision to volun-| 
teer in the British Army despite 
the fact that it left him in totil 
orphanhood. With a moving effort 
to be objective and fair with re. 
gard to his father’s action, Hill 
told him that he must go, although 
he did not minimize his own los, 
In 1942, he writes: “While writ. 
ing these lines the tears are flow- 
ing from my eyes, but when I re- 
member that it was for me, 9 
that I may live a free man and not 
a slave, that you went and left 
your sons in orphanhood, I can) 
overcome my tears.” 


Another early letter to his fath- 
er, then in the Jewish Brigade in 
Italy, is an example of his absolute 
wholeness. “You write that you 
do not envy the country whert| 
you are at present, nor the deep’ 
roots its people have there. You 
are right, father, in my opinion, 
too, there is no reason to envy it, 
and I am sure that the pioneers of 
the Kibbutz and the Moshav and 
the youth would fight to their last 
drop of blood for every foot ot 
land in this country of ours, an(| 
I do not know that the land a 
Italy is dearer to the Italians thas| 
the land of Israel to us, and pay 
haps the opposite is true, and 
thank God we have examples al 
ready: Joseph Trumpeldor ant 
many other comrades, the member 
of Hashomer, and the seven w 
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elf took | «1! with Joseph Galili. There are 
his de. enough manifestations of heroism 
War for in Israel, like the miracle of Ma- 
Which, ada and next—the Warsaw ghet- 
> Was to t...-” Ina letter to an unknown 
ad how. wldier to whom he sent a food 
entire package he writes: “T am proud of 
S earliest my father, for not being able to 
mments | «at home in these days and de- 
aa "| spite his age, overcoming all difhi- 
‘s 7 culties and going.” 
an An interesting letter, dated Sep- 
stakable| tember, 1944, voices Hillel’s indig- 
smaeses F fact that some skilled 
grity of | sation at the fac 
of ide| workers were called in to mend 
the floor of his room and that they 
worked, without respite, seventeen 
ly ado- hours! “And four days ago we 
t refer- ttked about the workers’ move- 
© Jews) ment, class unity, 8 hours of work, 
40s and the cultural level of the worker 
lignities and other beautiful things . . . 
at this! And after doing things like this 
e Justi! they say that the worker should 
volun-| go to the theatre, live a family life, 
despite| read books, efc. And then they 
in total, sive him only seven hours of ‘free 


g effort time’ for sleep. 
th re- 
‘ Hill Some of the letters referring to 


these matters have already been 

though ; 
va tae quoted, but there is another one, 
.. which links Hillel’s experience of 
the landscape of the Emek and his 
consciousness of Jewish history 
me, «| With the heroism of the present: 
nd not) Yesterday I went on a walk 
ad left, % the Gilboa, to gather flowers, 
and, even more than that—for the 
' sake of the walk to the Gilboa it- 
| slf. At first I climbed slowly, 
. fath- breathing the mountain air which 
zade in| enveloped in the glory of the 
bsolutt) heroism of Saul and Gideon. Here, 
at you" in this place, Gideon risked his life 
wher! and went with 300 men, fired by 
e deep! the vision and inflamed by the fire 
_ 100" of the Lord, against thousands of 
pinion; Midianites and conquered. 


mii : “Here king Saul chose to be a 
vy and) dad lion rather than a living dog, 
oir last! and our soldiers today and the 
oot of fighters of the ghettoes in Poland 
-s, and) “ave made the same choice. And 
od & the aura of Saul’s heroism seems to 
s thas| fill the air and to restore energy 
d per} ' my limbs and body. I become 
and light, so that I begin to climb 
* ql, More rapidly and to leap from 
a tock to rock.” 
mbes) . We find him recording the 
_ on thoughts that come to him while 
| weeding: 
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“There was a fairly small stretg,| mouth 
of ground overgrown with heayy | jaitial f 
tall thorns which were hollow in.| ithad b 
side and as I wielded my Sharp hog| very ™ 
over them they fell to the groun4| the sme 
easily. And as I worked thus } he reme 
swinging my hoe with steady blow,| the sme 
I found myself clearing up th| of a fe 
ground step by step, turning my give th 
head each time and enjoying the| /c.” Bu 
sight of the clear ground behing| the im 
me, or rather, the ground covere4| for hi 
with fallen thorns, I was remind.) ‘“wrinkl 
ed of an Agada whose content ray} people 
more or less as follows: There was! from si 
a Jew who used to turn over Jey.| In his 
ish thieves and other criminals to| tes the 
the government of the wicked,| his livin 
A wise man came to him and said:| of unus 
What are you doing? Said he ty| om; &Xf 
him: I am destroying the thorn while W 
in the vineyard. Said he: Let the ments 
master of the vineyard come and | known 
destroy his thorns. And I enjoyed! cerning 
the fact that I was destroying the| ™g 00 
thorns in my vineyard. And here| mutual 
is another little example of mord| a4, wi 
instruction that I gave myself) pfsing- 
while I was hacking away at thee| of the 
thick, but hollow, prickly thorns for sel! 
It was then that I thought to my-| matters, 
self: Hillel! Beware of those showy| the pro 
people who are puffed up by rea-| relation: 
son of the hollow phrases they us| herent 
and who look down on their neigh-|_ In a 
bors like these thorns here. They| Februar 
can prick hard and sometime} time I 
their thorns stick inside you and thinkin, 
cannot be pulled out. One needs\ © You ! 
a sharp and penetrating eye for| oe side 
them, a hard and _ incorruptibk rounded 
glance, like this hoe. And then the Gill 
they fall to the ground and can father, 
never rise again... .” The young | imbued 
Hillel is in the process of testing} slop 
his standards and evolving new{ "ts, & 
ones to suit his needs. Strength 


hand thi 
i earth is 
BOVE everything else, howevet,| i.° 4, 


Hillel’s love for the earth and Ais th 
landscape of his native land, for}y,. 
their potency in the life of labot\ mney 9; 
in nature bears witness to the eX |blown { 
traordinary power of natural 4 lof work 
sertion granted to Jews living 0 |face, fq: 
the soil of Israel. His love letters) Anot] 
in particular, are full of thi period 
abundant delight in belonging. His |Hillel’s 
first letter quotes ingenuously around 
from the Song of Songs: “The fig . “It is 
tree puteth forth her figs.” Only i yo 
the Song of Songs can fill hisfin the t 
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mouth at this hour of his love’s 
initial freshness, and he uses it as if 
thad been written for him at that 
very moment. When he speaks of 
the smell of the fresh-turned earth 
he remembers Gen. 27, 27: “See, 
the smell of my son is as the smell 
of a field . . . therefore the Lord 
give thee of the dew of Heaven 
etc.” But he is capable of observing 
the immediate images of nature 
for himself: mew leaves are 
“wrinkled over like the faces of 
tent ran| people who have just wakened 
here wa from sleep.” 
ver Jey.| In his letters he touches on mat- 
sinals tp ters that spring directly out of 
wicked, his living environment: discoveries 
nd said: of unusual usages of Hebrew idi- 
d he ty, om, experiences of self-realization 
- thorns! while working in the fields, com- 
Let the} ments on the qualities of well- 
me an{| known Zionist leaders, ideas con- 
enjoyed | cerning the aims of communal liv- 
ing the| ing, on the need for dignity and 
nd her| mutual respect in human relations 
f mor,|| and, what strikes us as more sur- 
myself| prising—on the essential loneliness 
1t thee| of the individual. His capacity 
for self-revelation on all these 
matters, springs, of course, from 
the profound trust he felt in the 
réationship and the basic honesty 
inherent in his approach to it. 
In a letter to his father dated 
They | February, 1944, he writes: “... the 
retimes time I spend sitting here and 
yu and thinking about you and writing 
needs | you is a good time for me. On 
ye for| one side I have your picture sur- 
rounded by narcissi, the narcissi of 
the Gilboa, the Gilboa that you, 
father, cleansed of its curse and 
imbued with a blessing, and now 
its slopes are grown over with 
trees, each of which marks and 
strengthens the bond between us 
‘ind this soil. The smell of the 
earth is wafted from these nar- 
csi. And that was Esau’s strength 
; for | it that the smell of the earth 
: {Was wafted from him. But the 
abo ismell of the earth shall also be 
: &tblown from Jacob. Is not a life 
au’ * fof work and toil reflected in your 
1§ face, father?” 
‘ters | Another letter of about the same 
thi fpetiod reveals the intimacy of 
;- His |Hillel’s relation to the landscape 
ously around him: 
re fig} “It is seven and a half months 
Only Since you left the country. It was 
| hisfn the burning days of July and 
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the mountain was darkened wit ‘ 
the blackness of its dried-out rocks, land i 
and now it is covered with green —— 
blossoming as if it knew nothing! manif 
of David’s curse or the disasten _—_ 
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..- may the prayer that Seq Much in missing the spring in ty 
: ua seis Emek and in the country, It ; ey 
contentment reign within w= a pity that you are missing jt this : 
this country’s border and oe - the fields of the Emek wha ie 

xr, aboV 

health * isa rf they are sown and green ap 

; ‘a happiness within esti stamped into your soul and almoy, work 
its homes” be realized more <<< half of your life is bound up wit psi 
Boys i roup' 
than ever before—and be perpetuated 2 oe Thee ae hy Oe ani 
‘ : <#4 when I stand and stare at our field . 
into an even brighter and finer tomorrow. 84% which are so well known to you ye 
gi and when I am reminded of yo ae. 
ee Wyner Sys at the same time, of your help in, feelin 
373% developing this landscape: th ~~ ™ 


7 _ grove, the orange-plantations an( 

SE NEZ NES, the vineyards—that I M* 
sayzseceee" the vineyards—that I want to em 

1 a at BA brace the landscape, the mountain } 


and everything around it.” are 3 
respor 


And, in a lengthier passag:) comm 
“Today, during work, I passi| say— 
that strip of land near the ceme ferenc 
tery. This stretch is cultivated andj no wi 
tended, and as I passed near it major 
and saw the brown, blessed soi my re 
the soft, swollen earth, withou andn 
any grass, so elastic and kind, « this n 
though it wished to bestow it’ friend 
goodness to everyone able to fe! to he 
it, a desire to fall down into th wond 
bosom of this tender earth over. opinic 
came me, to lie down on it ani shoul 
to roll over in it, and then to li jority 

“. ) the n 


there in rest.... 
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Stop ab a Groat Hotel there. Now it was decided to clea hi 


it and to plant it. This is hari 
work, but very satisfying. All th, =e 


time I was occupied in it I wa 
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land in the country is bigger than 
*« was before. This is another 
manifestation of the same feeling 
of satisfaction which I had, and 
you too, probably, when I dropped 
a penny Which father gave me or 
which I found somewhere into the 
boxes of the National Fund. In 
this feeling of the redemption of 
the land by steady work and, 
above all, in this satisfaction in 
ars, work lies the root of the difference 
| amos between us and the terrorist 
~~ groups. And all the explanations 
> fathe, concerning moral standards and 


our field keeping the commandment, Thou 

; £0 You shalt not Rill, are the stream which 
of YOU fows from the source of these 

t help in, feelings.” 

pe: the 

ions and 


Mort problems lie at the center 

of Hillel’s thinking and they 
are all related to the interlocking 
responsibilities of individual and 


1t to em: 
nountain 
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passage) community. Thus he writes: “You 
[ passed] say—in connection with the con- 
le ceme ference of the Kibbutz—that it is 
ated ani| no wonder that you think as the 
near it majority does. I want you to take 
sed soi, my remarks here in a general way 
without and not merely in connection with 
kind, « this matter and these people, as a 
tow it’ friendly remark that intends only 
to fe! to help you. My dear, it is no 
into th wonder that you have the same 
h over opinion as the majority, but you 
it and should know that it is not the ma- 
n tole jority which is always right and 
) the majority, by virtue of being 
rructiv, 8 Should not convince you. Try 
vork h. ways to think for yourself and 
faction, © test and examine everything in 
ve ben YOur own way without being 
s awy dtagged after the majority view or 
a smi) the words of a comrade or the 
st beer, likes; examine everything with 
ause of YOur own mind. And remember 
stons. @lways to test and to examine the 
ro clen things which we are not accus- 
‘s har, tomed to reconsider and which 
All te, seem fundamental. As an example 
I we +++ let me take the question: Why 
ght ci) 3f€ we Zionist-Socialists, why do 
“of th, We want Palestine and not Uganda 
nd. | and so on?” 
durin) And later on: “I am constantly 
n, to tormented by remorse at the fact 
-s fe) that I do not give you enough 
to m, time.... You give me your whole 
nove, Heart and the crystal sources of 
move) Your love. For example, we 
Jewid Planned to spend our vacation to- 


gether . . . after four months of 
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separation. And suddenly | fg, 
. . . Of course I could not refus 
to obey the command, and espe. 
cially one like this . . . but th 
does not stop me from feeling th 
I tore something in your soul, and, 
in general, it seems to me that | 
do not devote as much to yoy x 


I should. 


“I tell you, I believe that my 
is good at bottom. I have fai 
that the world and man we! 
created for the best, but in they 
moments, when I live through 
those horrors, when I see the ey 
in the world, or rather, when | 
see that it is too big for me ty 
understand, I begin to think th, 
it would seem that, in order t 
achieve Socialism and all the othe 
noble idéas of brotherhood an{ 
freedom in the end of days, a. 
other world and another kind of 
man are necessary. I see mysel| 
and I see you and we are all unfit 
for it, if we are able to adjust our. 
selves to this murderousness, i 
our brain grasps the fact that in 
this world six million people wer 
turned into soap, chemical fer. 
tilizers and such, and if after al 
this we still have children amon 
us who rejoice at the fact that: 
British flier crashed with his plan 
and was killed.” 


But Hillel does not have a nar 
row or rigid view of the respons: 
bilities of the individual to s 
ciety: “Social activity is not con 
fined solely to activity in comm: 
tees and contact with every detal| 
of society’s functions. A  pers0a| 
who studies and goes deeply int) 
fields which interest him, in the} 
profession which he practices, ant) 
remains close to society, sees its de) 
fects and dangers and seeks t0| 
remedy them—is, as a result, ac| 
tive in society. In our concepts) 
in the Kibbutz, one can say tha 
even the person who is not ap 
pointed to any committee, but] 
who attends meetings regularly, 
expresses his opinion, etc., is als 
an active member of | society. 
Thus, my dear, there is no cot 
tradiction between your desires for 
self-development and the needs o! 
society. For one of the needs 0 
our society and its aim is to de 
velop the individual in the direc: 
tion of his ability and then he wil 
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te able to give his maximum to 
ciety. What else?” 

“This is the battle in which, if 
we sacrifice ourselves, we will win. 
if we do not, others will sacrifice 
ys to the Moloch of the British 
Empire. If we do not fight, then 
perhaps, perhaps, we will live, 
mehow survive, but the end will 
be determined. And if we live, 
our sons will be killed. But if we 
fight, it may be that many of us 
will fall, and even most of us, 
and no more than two hundred 
thousand Jews will remain in the 
country. They, at least, will have 
the good fortune to see our vic- 
tory. And in our death we will 
have brought life to the millions 
of Jews who have remained after 
Hitler and that will remain after 
Bevin. 

“The desire for revenge leaps 
within me. And not by means of 
blows or slaughter, but by the fact 
that, despite them and against 
their will I shall live. I shall build 
and create. I shall grow and 
broaden and build my life, a good 
and beautiful life.” 

It is good to know that the last 
letter he actually sent home was 
written with no loss of confidence 
in what he was doing and with an 
even more intense concern than he 


_ had ever shown for the well-being 


of the Kibbutz, the progress of the 
crops, the vegetable garden, the 
vineyards and the gruit-trees. His 
father also tells us of the episode 
of the accidental reunion of the 
two lovers after Hillel had joined 
the army. We cannot help re- 
joicing that he went off to his last 
mission—the escorting of a con- 
voy to Kfar Darom—with new 
hope in his heart. 


AFI MALETz, born in 1927 and 

killed while fighting in the 
hills near Jerusalem in the spring 
of 1948, is of a somewhat more 
complex breed. It is his father, 
of course, who is the author of the 
controversial novel on Kibbutz life 
called Circles. His mother seems 
to have had literary aspirations 
too, and to have left Ain-Harod 
after having worked there for 
many years in order to satisfy these 
ambitions. While still a young 
adolescent, Rafi shows a mature 
understanding of her problems and 
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the reasons for this break, The | 
effect, both hereditary and associa, | 
tive, of two complex parents can 
be seen on Rafi and, in his cag 

the influence of the Kibbutz js ey 

as a distinctly healthy and stabiliy. 

ing one. In an urban environ. | 
ment, in the Diaspora, Rafi might | 
have become one of the hopelessly 

sensitive and knotty Jewish inte. 

lectuals who are entangled foreye, 
in labyrinths of their own making 

Not that counterbalancing ek. | 
ments did not exist in his own m.| 
ture. Among these was an inteny 
love of sport and this was fostered 
by Ain Harod in such a way tha 
Rafi became a champion basket. 
ball player. Also, when faced with, 
definite crises, he was capable of 
intense participation in them and 
of whole-hearted decisions. Thu; 
his army experience, at the end of 
his life, served to mitigate his ten- 
dency to a hypercritical analysi 
of himself and others and threw 
him into an atmosphere of urgent 
necessity and the responsibilities of 
direct action. 


In the letters to his mother 
which date from his 17th year (in 
this collection) we find him full 
of self-criticism for being skep- 
tical, cold and _ unbelieving 
Though he admits that he has not 
really learned to study by himedlf, 
he criticizes most of his fellows for 
not even having the desire to do 
so and for not realizing the im-, 
portance of meditation on the nz 
ture and purpose of life. At thi 
point he speaks of having learned 
to overcome the first storms of 
youthful despair which strike 2 
the young adolescent and of the 
need for fighting crude anim 
desires which should be tempered 
and modified by the desire for love 

Rafi’s literary taste is more 
subtle than Hillel Lavi’s. He 
writes of his father’s controversid 
novel about life in the Kibbutz) 
with great understanding and ob- 
jectivity, commenting on his de- 
light in his father’s powers of ob- 
servation and narration, as well a 
his insight into human weaknes 
and unreadiness, but objecting 10 
the fact that the great idea of the 
Kibbutz, the newness of its pur 
pose and creation have been neg: 
lected. Thus, in a letter to hi 
mother he writes: ‘The book 1 
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full, not of negation, as I would 
put it, but rather of the cry of 
the individual as an individual, 
with his weaknesses and all his 
little desires, the submerged in- 
dividual, the failure. It is not the 
member of the Kibbutz who is 
described here, but rather the in- 
dividual who has not been edu- 
cated for this kind of life. 

“J cannot say to father: Do not 
write in this way. Nor do I want 
to say: Write in this way. But, 
is it true that the individual, as 
such, only feels these things? Are 
the flashes of light in his life so 
few? Does he not feel, within him, 
that there is something more than 
that here? Does he not feel the 
exaltation and the sense of crea- 
tion? For something new and tre- 
mendous is being woven here by 
those very people who oppress him 
so much. It is true that none can 
live on an idea in his daily life. 
But it is also true that no-one can 
live only on his desires. And this 
I feel is the great defect of the 
book. A one-sidedness that ap- 
pears to be exaggerated, for there 
is nothing to oppose it... .” 

Rafi’s comments on the books 
he reads are far more intense, more 
personal and more powerful than 
Hillel’s. I have already mentioned 
his reaction to his father’s novel. 
This analysis leads him to state his 
view on the function of the Kib- 
butz. Its aim, as he sees it, is tre- 
mendous: to free man from the 
nightmare of economic competi- 
tion which darkens every human 
relationship in the world today 
and to create, in its stead, a new 
kind of society, a society of mu- 
tual aid. At present, this effort 
is distorted and diminished by 
practical economic needs and the 
continual Aliyah, but it is the 
greatness of the aim which gives 
him, Rafi, his sense of direction. 
He notes the aimless lovelessness 
and the lack of moral direction in 
the world depicted by Maupassant 
and rejoices at the fiery courage 
of the heroine in Jane Eyre. Ham- 
sun moves him in The Blessing of 
Earth, Of Gorki he says: “He 
draws beauty out of places where 
we never see it”; and of Dostoev- 
sky, “He does not describe the 
average man but rather human 
powers for good or for evil... . 
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HOW LUCKY 
CAN YOU GET? 


WELL, YOU MIGHT find a gold 
mine, providing you know where 
to look. Maybe you'll inherit a 
fortune from a rich uncle, if 
you've got a rich uncle. 


But, in the final analysis, it’s 
usually the guy who looks ahead, 
who plans and works and saves for 
the future, that ends up with all 
the marbles. 


NEW YEAR 
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BEST WISHES 
TO OUR MANY 
PATRONS AND 

FRIENDS! 


Here, as in no other country in 
the world, you’ve got a chance to 
do just that. Experts predict that 
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At times, however, it is hard t 
adjust to the combination of event, 
which he chooses . . . they are 
unreal, . . . But for all that he i 
a giant, embracing the spiritu, 
the intellectual and the emotional’ 

He makes a characteristic com. 
ment on Rachel: “There is song. 
thing so inward and individual jp 
her poems, a quiet depth. . . , | 
found a line there which I enjoyed 
particularly: ‘This the command, 
of my pride: with my own hand. 
.. .—that is something that is g. 
pecially suited to me.” 

Rafi’s attitude to religion is al 
somewhat more complicated thay 
Hillel’s, as it is less conclusive, |p 
a discussion with his girl, who evi.' 
dently held distinctly — secula 
views, he says: “Your assumption 
—that the wise man cannot be: 
believer and that the believer can- 
not be a wise man—is not right, 
The problem is a much deeper on 
and touches more closely on th 
nature of man himself. What i 
faith after all? . . . Whence doe 
it come? The individual is faced 
with a riddle which he cannot find 
a solution to. What is the uni- 
verse? This is not a question of 
the physical factors . . . that cre- 
ated the world. This is a question 
of the very nature of the world 
and of man himself. Is there an 
aim and direction to the world? 
Is it founded on justice... ? 

“The faith of which you speak, 
the faith of the believing child 
and the doubting adult—is not the 
faith of which I speak. That of 
which you speak is innocent and 
superficial—not the faith which is 
founded on man’s inner life. ..., 
We see that after many change: 
and profound study of the life of 
the spirit great men have come to 
faith. . . . Thus a wise man can 
be a believer... .” 





T Is interesting to note that Raf, 

with his reticent, restrained and 
withdrawn nature, feels particu- 
larly attracted by the English 
character as he sees it revealed in 
English literature: 

“In general, English literature 
different in its quality from any 
Gther... .. 

“In all of its manifestations this 
people shows a profound culture, 
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sonal lives of the people. One can- 
not use the British soldiers, or the 
colonial officials as examples. I feel 
this especially when I read the lit- 
erature that has appeared during 
this last war. What an indomit- 
able spirit! A nation that is deep- 
ly rooted in its own country, with 
a firm ground beneath its feet and 
a sense of humor and certainty in 
time of disaster. 

“Do not think that I have a 
blind admiration for the English, 
but I see their great qualities. .. . 
There is much to learn from them. 
How different we are from them, 
for in all of their actions one feels 
a basis of steadiness, the basis of a 
people on its own soil, deeply 
rooted ... they have it so strongly 
and we lack it so much. 

“But never mind. We too shall 
achieve it some day.” 

Early in the series of his love- 
letters, as was the case with Hillel 
Lavi, we find him testing his in- 
nermost feelings concerning the 
war. “It is true that the German, 
the Arab or any other enemy is 
like ourselves. He feels, thinks, 
lives and—I can kill him with my 
hands? I have thought about this 
a great deal. 

“But we have a great reckoning 
to make, both national and other- 
wise, a reckoning that must be 
stamped into us, into our blood 
and our consciousness, that they 
are our enemies—in any case, at 
this stage in the world, and this 
reckoning must impose itself on 
the human feeling. . . . I do not 
mean blind hatred of them as 
human beings, but if there is a 
need to kill when the command 
which we obey so orders us, the 
command to defend our lives— 
then the human feeling must be 
overcome. For we do not kill for 
the sake of murder, but for the 
sake of life, the life of a people. 
And this reckoning is greater and 
nobler than anything. . . . These 
are not pretty phrases. These are 


life.” 
OF a soldier’s life he writes: 


“Now we have returned after 
a long journey and many difficult 
metamorphoses, to our mutual ex- 
perience which is so serious and 
fundamental and it seems to me 
that there is nothing that can sep- 
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arate us. ... The fire is so hot, 
its flame is so pure, so transparent 
and radiant, for all the sediment 
in it has dissolved away.” 


“I bless the ‘independent’ ex- 
perience which is given me here, 
for there is nothing like it to for- 
tify one’s self-confidence and to 
spur one to action.” 


“Everyone is bored there to the 
very depths. Their loneliness is so 
apparent. Even in the youth cen- 
ter, in this case ‘Pinati’ where those 
participating in the MHaganah 
gather together, there too the 
lack of any organic tie between 
people is clearly felt. Boredom 
consumes them. ‘They sit there 
(after having told their tales to 
each other without being sure that 
their listener is really interested) 
staring into the street and waiting 
for something to happen, for some- 
thing to occur in order to slake 
their gnawing curiosity. And 
these are young people, involved 
in dangers every day. It is a sad 
spectacle.” 

“The scientific basis of this pro- 
fession,” he writes, “is grounded 
on logical lines, which anyone who 
is occupied with them can develop 
as he pleases. And the use of one’s 
personal capacity for analysis is in- 
volved in the use of these logical 
fundamentals, for the necessity of 
thinking, and of thinking correct- 
ly is the main concern here. To 
decide—to decide correctly and 
swiftly. And once decided, not to 
retreat but to carry out complete- 
ly, with courage and caution. For 
this entire game of one’s capacity 
for thinking, one’s fault of de- 
cision and capacity for carrying 
through—all this is involved with 
the cost of human lives. Hence, 
the great importance and the 
heavy responsibility for every 
form of thinking and acting in 


this field.” 


IKE Hillel Lavi, Rafi is conscious 
of the emptiness of high- 
sounding rhetoric and is wary of 
being trapped by any false ro- 
manticism, in a way characteristic 
of the native Israelis. However, 
Rafi is also peculiarly open to the 
possibilities of genuine experience 
and, in a letter to his girl, he writes 
of the extraordinary sense of ex- 
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hileration which the sight of the 
Emek inspired in him, while he 
was working as a shepherd: “There 
is a great deal of ‘phraseology’ in 
the usual talk about the flock, the 
pasture, the shepherd, etc., but 
there is something of truth in it, 
the core of it is true. There is 
some justification for the many 
poems written about shepherds, 
about nature, etc. When I walk 
behind the flock in the evening, 
with the sun setting and no one 
out-of-doors in the whole of the 
Emek, and a divine quietude over 
everything, and when you are no 
longer totally involved in work, 
you sense nature, you feel the 
beauty that surrounds you, its 
eternal quality, and you are filled 
with an overflowing sense of abun- 
dant happiness. If you personally 
were to pass through the Emek on 
evenings like these, you would 
hear the sound of someone shout- 
ing out songs. I sing then with all 
my strength, to pour out what- 
ever it is, to bring out of myself 
whatever it is that runs so high 
and overflows inside me. And then 
it is so good.” 

Another picture of the shep- 
herd’s life in a later letter shows 
Rafi’s keenly realistic eye and his 
fear of distorting the truth: “I 
spend the whole day wandering 
about the fields of the Emek and 
the mountain above. Sometimes it 
is very pleasant when you find 
yourself in a position which re- 
veals itself suddenly, like a revela- 
tion of the beauty hidden in the 
surroundings and in the flock 
roaming in front of you, like a 
moment which reveals this juxta- 
position for you, and light and 
beauty flow toward you. But 
sometimes (and this is very fre- 
quent, especially in the cultivated 
stretches) the whole thing becomes 
a nightmare. The flock gets ob- 
stinate—stands still just when you 
call to it, or bursts into the fields, 
and then one must rush after it 
shouting, throwing stones and so 
on and finally one sees that they 
have destroyed quite a bit, and if 
your luck is bad and a ploughman 
should happen on the scene or a 
vegetable gardener—then there are 
shouts and curses.” 

Of life in the Kibbutz, he 


writes: “I shall try ... to explain 
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to you what I see in the coopera- 
tive life, what it gives me, what 
is the healthy element in it, which 
gives me my sense of erectness. 

“T shall not say much about the 
enterprise itself, from the point of 
view of its newness, its daring and 
its splendor. I shall try to limit 
myself to the individual aspect of 
it ... which is the decisive one. 

“This daring experiment, to go 
‘against’ man’s secret desires, 
against the desire for individual 
seclusion which is hidden in every- 
one—this is a very difficult experi- 
ment, as we can see. ... This en- 
trance of society into man’s in- 
dividual, inner aspects is very 
difficult. ... 

“It is true—a special individual 
effort is necessary for this sort of 
life... . And the question is posed: 
For what reason? ... 

“There is a reason! There is a 
great human value involved in this 
and a high human level of exist- 
ence in being a partner in this 
entreprise. . . . Apart from the 
national, Zionist aspect of it, it 
also opens the possibility of a new, 
different life from that of existing 
society, with its love of comfort, 
its parasitism and its great influ- 
ence on us... .” 

Rafi’s picture, which accom- 
panies the collection of letters, 
shows a face of great sensitivity, 
the face, as his mother has said, 
of “one of those silent, serious 
travellers in the desert who pass 
in proud solitude.” There is 
strength in the deep light of the 
eyes and in the lines about the 
mouth. It seems likely that this 
was a person able to give security 
to others, a person with profound 
sources of joy in his nature who 
could say, a short while before his 
death, on returning from a scout- 
ing expedition: “They won’t de- 
feat us. Life is marvellous,” and 
then begin to sing. 


Tuvia KusHNir, who died in 

1948 at the age of 24, is in 
many ways the wholest and hap- 
piest of the three. He was the 
only one of the three whose in- 
tellectual gifts were so great and 
so related to the needs of his coun- 
try that he was able to fulfill his 
ambition of university training 


(unlike Rafi Maletz, who hoped 
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for an opportunity to study litera- 
ture and philosophy after the 
war). There is less conflict in 
Tuvia, less struggling with prob- 
lems of behavior and moral stand- 
ards, less self-criticism and less 
dissatisfaction with self. He is in 
some ways more serious, less ex- 


‘ uberantly boyish than Hillel Lavi 


and is generally more cheerful and 
stolid than Rafi Maletz. Born and 
brought up in the moshav Kfar 
Yechezkel, he seems to have been 
less oppressed by the problems of 
lack of privacy and the achieve- 
ment of a balance between com- 
munity and individual than either 
of the others. He is also less in- 
terested in social problems as such, 
although he takes certain funda- 
mental principles of Socialist 
thought in Israel for granted. He 
is, of course, a scientist and in his 
nature the humility and the love 
of truth bred in this son of a mo- 
shav become tools for the examina- 
tion of the organic life he saw 
around him. 

As a scientist, he fears the ex- 
aggeration and detachment from 
reality which sometimes spring 
from the too lavish use of the 
imagination. He admires every- 
where the contact of the human 
mind with external reality as, for 
example, in a book by James Fisher 
on watching birds. There he sees 
the adventurousness of the English 
character allied to a profound 
fascination with the actuality of 
the environment and he contrasts 
the empirical observations gained 
by the Oxford professor after 
tramping through swamps and 
mud “like a pirate” with the book- 
ish knowledge acquired by most 
Jewish ornithologists. This leads 
him to envy of the Gentiles, as 
does a meeting with a young Eng- 
lish botanist on an expedition to 
the Dead Sea. The understatement 
and quiet restraint of the civilized 
young Englishman charm him (as 
they did Rafi Maletz) and he notes 
the lack of bumptious self-confi- 
dence in his conversation and the 
way in which he prefaces his re- 
marks with “it seems to me” and 
“if I do not err.” 

He writes: “The book really 
made me happy. These English 
sea-rats, with their Saxon-German 
blood, are wonderful pirates and 
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among their descendants are dis- 
tinguished scientists, for they 
excel when it is necessary to tie 
up certain observations with vari- 
ous ideas. While I was reading the 
book it seemed to me that the 
writer was not a professor at one 
of the most important universities, 
but rather a ‘shagitz’ running 
about barefooted and half-naked 
in swamps and streams, sunk up 
to his waist in mud and filth, in 
order to watch the life-habits of 
a certain bird. Or he climbs 
mountains and spends hours after 
hours gathering eggs and finding 
nests. That kind of person who 
saw with his own eyes and gath- 
ered with his own hands, will be 
able, later on, to connect and to 
develop various ideas concerning 
the development of birds, their 
way of life, their hatching process, 
etc. He will also know how to 
write a book that will have some 
popular appeal, because for him it 
is not a question of this idea or 
another, a summation of dry 
words, but rather a living experi- 
ence. 


“These Englishmen, for all their 
faults, are gifted with such won- 
derful qualities as we, in particu- 
lar, are most capable of appreciat- 
ing. For example, in talking to 
him, I used a tone of confidence 
and self-respect. When he would 
ask me about a plant I would reply 
with certainty and _ confidence, 
while when he would talk of 
things which he knew better than 
I did, he would talk with great 
caution and hesitancy. He never 
said: ‘This is such and such a 
plant,’ but always: ‘It seems to me 
that this is x or y,’ or: ‘If I do not 
i as 


Tuvia’s deeply realistic attitude 
causes him to comment on the bit- 
ter self-accusations of Jews in Pal- 
estine with regard to the tortures 
of European Jewry. People every- 
where, he says, tend to make them- 
selves as comfortable as possible 
and only make greater efforts if 
it is necessary for them to do so. 
As he sees it, man’s moral sense 
has not progressed much. Only 
the self-sacrifice of men for the 
aims of science seems great to him 
and, unfortunately, science does 
not affect the order of society. 
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“Hence,” he says, “those who 
accuse us of leading tranquil lives 
while the ghettoes are going up 
in flames are wrong. Let those who 
believe in the salvation which 
fasting can bring, fast. As for me, 
as I do not believe in it, I shall 
not fast, although I would be 
ready to starve to death at a time 
when I could help a single one of 
my brothers by doing so. Hence, 
in my opinion, there is no reason 
to become disturbed about two 
things which have no relation to 
each other and do not depend on 
each other. 

“In general, the question of 
human nature will not be solved 
at all by this war. All these hor- 
rible phenomena are the results of 
man’s tendencies to good and to 
evil. . . . Up to today we have 
not seen any progress in man’s de- 
sires and aspirations. 


“Science itself,” he writes, “does 
not have any part in all the follies 
that have been caused by man’s 
passions. . . . And it is clear that 
science itself, though it may de- 
velop in a most wonderful way, 
cannot influence the social system 
in which men live. . . . The whole 
meaning of life as I see it lies in 
actions which can prove of some 
use to this eternal and permanent 
value—to science.” 


His constant demand for abso- 
lute honesty and sincerity of 
speech and behavior makes Tuvia 
praise Harzfeld after hearing him 
at a conference at Ain Harod. He 
singles him out as being totally 
devoid of arrogance or boasting: 

“The only one whom it was 
good to hear was Harzfeld. One 
felt the struggle of the man, his 
efforts and one knew that he ac- 
tually lives every word which he 
utters and I was deeply moved 
when he spoke about the Negev. 
There was no trace of arrogance 
or boasting in his words. And I 
saw him as if he had risen up for 
a moment on the face of turbulent 
waters, knowing that they will 
drag him under again. In_ his 
words there was an inner reckon- 
ing with himself and with others, 
and together with his joy at what 
is here, in the valley of Beit-Shaan, 
in the Sharon and in the lowlands, 
he is gnawed by redoubled pain 
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at the thought that this has not 
yet ben achieved in other places.” 

The sight of nature in certain 
of its metamorphoses rouses emo- 
tions of lyrical passion in Tuvia at 
times. A sense of loneliness, of 
the smallness of the individual in 
the universe moves him when the 
sun sets and the hills are cut 
sharply, as with knives against the 
sky. The sudden flight of the sun 
just after it has been setting and 
the swift blending of shadows into 
dark masses cause his heart to 
contract. 

In a notebook of a hike to the 
deserts of Judea and the Negev 
in 1944 he writes: “Ein-Gedi was 
spread out before me with its 
green gardens and trees. How mar- 
vellous this green looked against 
the whiteness of the bare desert! 
How it captures the eye! ... 
Everything looked like a dream 
from the height of the rocks. The 
dark, smooth sea with white mark- 
ings of coast-line—how clear the 
line was! 

“Line after line, vein after vein, 
sinews of rock and limestone were 
stretched and painted on the peaks 
of the hills and they glowed with 
the rays of the departing day, 
passing like the hand of a mar- 
vellous and fiery writer. Only 
then . . . only then did I sense 
the extent of my loneliness in all 
its pain... . And then I felt that 
I was so small, smaller than any- 
thing, like a tiny animal, jumping 
from rock to rock.” 

His most genuine and constant 
enthusiasm is, of course, for un- 
familiar species of plants or flowers 
and the sight of a new kind of 
moss can seem to be the most 
beautiful thing in the world to 
him. 

“T am sure,” he writes, “that if 
any one were to enter that crevice 
in the wadi on the Carmel, the 
one that is hidden in a thicket of 
ramnus trees and oaks, to lie down 
on a bed of moss and feast his eyes 
on the trunk of the plant, and to 
sense the current of secret life 
coursing through the stout trunk, 
to watch the constant change of 
lights, the purple flash of morning 
which turns golden-red and then 
fades like a distant picture, while 
the sun-rays hide in the curtain 
woven by the trees—to awaken 
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suddenly from dreams to the 
sound of a piercing note borne by 
q bird that passed in a storm of 
wind .. . and then to let him- 
self sink into a magic trance to 
the sound of the enchanting notes 
of the red-breast hopping about in 
the trees—its dwelling place, he 
will be bound to feel, like that 
same little bird, that there is no 
lovelier corner in the world! 

“You cannot imagine,” he says, 
“what it is for me to see a plant 
that I have never seen and wanted 
to see!” 

A book on biochemistry, full of 
dull formulae, seems to contain the 
pulse of life itself and gives him 
the best hours that he can know. 

In a letter to his father from 
the university in 1946 he writes: 

“When I opened the first books 
on genetics which I had never 
read, I grew wings.” And a year 
later, from his training-camp: 

“I open a wonderful book on 
biochemistry and read two or three 
pages. The book is the most won- 
derful imaginable, it approaches 
the analysis of the life-processes in 
a dynamic way and you are borne 
onward with it in a penetrating 
and pulsating rhythm reaching to 
the marvels of life’s secrets. Move- 
ment, sensation and breath sud- 
denly are seen in the most general 
way, as the tremendous fruits of 
creation, coming after a long 
period, stretching over all the mil- 
lions of years of life’s existence, 
of experiments and failures, ex- 
periments and achievements. Evo- 
lution is revealed here in all its 
splendor, expressed in every one 
of the life-processes.” 

Nevertheless, like Hillel and like 
Rafi, he too goes to do the only 
thing that he can do when the 
crisis of the war approaches. The 
beauty of science, the joys of ob- 
serving nature, the treasures stored 
up in books—all are laid aside for 
“the only satisfaction which a 
Jewish youth can have at this time 
and my satisfaction is full and 
complete,” he says in his last letter. 
Some months before his death he 
had married the girl whom he had 
loved for a number of years and 
with whom he shared many of his 
scientific interests and_ pleasures. 
In this last letter, already men- 
tioned, to his in-laws, he asks 
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eagerly about the state of the 


plowing and the sowing, the de. | 


velopment of the farm. With joy 
he remembers, in the midst of the 
fighting, that these things are stil] 
going on. 

Having made his decision, he 
writes to his girl from the train- 
ing-camp: “I have become much 
calmer . . . but my soul has not 
been filled with joy and light at 


the thought of the heroism of , 


what is to come, and the hours 
and days are very, very grey. Only 
now it has become really clear to 
me that I am quite far away from 
all those things, and the scent of 
the heroism to come only arouses 
sad thought in me. Although | 
am sure of myself and my readi- 
ness for all chis has really grown, 
for some reason the enthusiasm for 
it has been taken from me and | 
only see it as absolutely necessary.” 
And in his last letter to his father: 
“TI do not see myself .. . as a hero, 
even though I know that the deeds 
which I may accomplish tomorrow 
or the next day will be described 
as ‘daring.’ 

“Are you watering,” he asks, 
“the beds of fenugreek, or were 
the rains sufficient for that? What 
are you harvesting and what sow- 
ing? Write me a little about all 
that. It is so strange to think that 
somewhere, in spite of everything, 
ordinary life goes on, and they are 
plowing and sowing as they did 
before. It would seem that only 
the earth can chain its workers 
with such heavy chains.” 

Tuvia was killed with the Pal- 
mach brigade of 35 men who set 
out, after returning from a foray 
during which they had not slept 
for two days, to bring supplies to 
Kfar Etzion. They were set upon 
by Arabs in ambush who may 
have been warned of their coming 
by a British armored car. With 
him a great scientific talent was 
lost to Israel. 


TONE of immense seriousness, 

of unaffected honesty and sin- 
cerity of striving emanates from 
all these letters. There is, on the 
whole, little fear of self-revelation 
in the more intimate correspon- 
dence and there is, also, an as- 
sumption underlying all of the 
thoughts and feelings expressed 
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which has been almost forgotten 
in the Western world of today: 
that the inner life of the indi- 
vidual is important, that the gift 
of life is a grave one and that 
human aspiration for the good and 
the beautiful should be an active 
consideration in the forming of 
human life. A candor and fresh- 
ness of spirit is another charac- 
teristic of these letters, a charac- 
teristic not only of the youth of 
the writers, but also of the new- 
ness of their environment. They 
are not afraid to say, with the ut- 
most directness, that only the 
highest qualities of human charac- 
ter and the most honest standards 
of conduct make life truly livable. 
And it was but of this unflinch- 
ing need for personal integrity 
that their utter devotion to their 
people and their unwavering re- 
sponse to the demands made upon 
them, in the nation’s hour of ex- 
treme crisis, flowered. 

Jewish in the warmth of their 
idealism and their natural sense of 
brotherhood, these boys were also 
distinctly modern, of the present, 
in their readiness to dispense with 
everything save the bare essentials 
of a living faith and in their over- 
riding need to reexamine all as- 
pects of their environment. As 
Israeli natives they were unique in 
the Jewish tradition, inspiring in 
their directness and the complete- 
ness of their identification with a 
personal homeland for which they 
felt an immediate responsibility. 
Out of these aspects of their con- 
sciousness they drew their tre- 
mendous capacity for unhesitating 
honesty, for that unswerving hon- 
esty which never precludes action 
but rather requires it. The air of 
truth was the only one they could 
breathe and it was finally natural 
for them to fight for that whole 
truth which is both life and honor, 
and to buy it dearly with their 
lives. 
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IN SEARCH. An Autobiography 
byMeyer Levin. Horizon Press. 
$3.50. 


EYER LEVIN is a rare phenom- 

enon in American letters. He 
is one of the few successful young 
American writers who early made 
the cause of the Jewish people his 
own. He was a Zionist before such 
an affiliation was the style. He 
worked in a kvutzah in Palestine 
thirty years ago when native-born 
American Jewish youth, particu- 
larly among intellectual circles, 
was contempuously ignorant of 
halutziut and its implications. In 
his deeply moving autobiography 
Levin describes the emotional and 
intellectual processes which led 
him away from the seductive path 
—already open to him—to Holly- 
wood and the slick magazines, and 
how he sought and found the 
highway trodden by his people. | 


We have recently had a number 
of books by writers who visited 


BOOKS 


the DP camps or spent a brief per- 
iod in Israel. The authors were 
essentially literary tourists who 
rapidly produced a glib account 
to capitalize on the news value of 
their subject. One is startled at 
the facile confectionary some 
managed to produce out of the 
fearful ingredients at their dispos- 
al. There is nothing facile about 
In Search. In seeking, honestly 
and passionately, to make his peo- 
ple’s deepest experiences his own, 
Levin succeeds in conveying the 
scope of events of which he is 
himself a part. As a war corres- 
pondent, Levin accompanied the 
liberating American armies into 
Europe. He saw the extermina- 
tion centers and the survivors im- 
mediately after liberation. The 
impact of that experience was the 
culmination, not the beginning, 
of an insight which had come 
twenty years earlier when he 
wrote Yehuda, his vivid novel of 
pioneer life in Palestine. 
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One of the most effective parts 
of the book is the account of Ley. 
in’s experiences in filming The 
Illegals, the picture about the flight 
from Warsaw to Haifa. Levin's 
description of this extraordinary 
chapter in modern Jewish history 
is the best that has as yet appeared 
in English. Around the problem 
of filming the underground es- 
cape route of the Haganah and 
the subterfuges required to pre- 
vent the capture of the precious 
film by the British who board the 
illegal ship, Levin concentrates the 
tragedy of Jewish annihilation and 
the glory of nascent Israel. 

Levin begins the examination of 
his life with the significant state. 
ment, “I believe that in following 
out the sometimes conflicting ele- 
ments of the Jewish question 
within myself, I may have served 
as a testing agent for my own 
generation and particularly for the 
American born.” He ends with 
the conclusion that he is in no 
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“issueless dilemma as an American 
and as a Jew” and that he must 
not renounce one culture for the 
other. But the discovery of this 
truth did not come easily. He 
writes: 

“My whole story in this book, 
it seems to me, is the story of a 
natural pressure, the story of an 
element in myself—Jewishness— 
that strove and forced itself 
through every wall, to come out 
as a full part of my personality. 
My American sources were open 
by virtue of my upbringing in 
the land, and the surrounding ap- 
proval toward their realization. 
But I had to discover for myself 
many of the Jewish sources, even 
though brought up amongst Jews, 
for my own people’s attitude had 
already become ashamed and con- 
fused. I had to work back to 
give these elements free flow. I 
am then a peculiar mixture of 
Chicago and Chassidism, of truth- 
seeking American reporter and 
truth-seeking son of the Torah.” 

If one is to judge from In Search 
the mixture is good. Perhaps 
Meyer Levin has hit on the real 
meaning of the melting-pot. 


* * * 


THE TESTAMENT OF THE 
LOST SON. by Soma Morgen- 
stern. Translated by Jacob Sloan 
in collaboration with Maurice 
Samuel. Philadelphia, Pa., The 
Jewish Publication Society of 
America, 1950. $3.00. 


HIs volume constitutes the third 

of Soma Morgenstern’s impres- 
sive trilogy. Readers of The Sen 
of the Lost Son and of In My 
Father’s Pastures know that the 
author is among the foremost con- 
temporary Jewish novelists. His 
re-creation of life in Dobropolia 
is a monument to the vanished 
world ef Eastern European Jewry. 
The Testament of the Lost Son has 
the same vivid characterization, 
the same unfailing poetry which 
characterized its predecessors. The 
interlocking relationships between 
Jews, Poles and Ukrainians, the 
religious and political pressures 
which led the hero’s father to apo- 
Stasy, are depicted on a rich can- 
vas. Dobropolia, in the years be- 
fore the great catastrophe, re- 
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mains both in its innocence and 
its awareness a symbol of Jewry 
as a whole. But it is never a shad. 
owy or metaphysical symbol. The 
book is alive with the scent of 
earth, the tang of peasant speech, 
the mother-wit of its chief figures, 

The reader who is unfamiliar 
with the first two volumes of the 
trilogy is in no position to do the 
book justice. The Testament of the 
Lost Son resolves the problems 
which have been posed in the be- 
ginning. Though the book can be 
understood and enjoyed independ- 
ently of its predecessors, a great 
deal is lost by the reader who has 
not previously made the acquaint- 
ance of robust Yankel or the de- 
voted Pessa, and who is unaware 
of the tragedy of the exquisite 
child, Lipale, except through a 
summary. 

The trilogy, as a unit, will be 
called Sparks in the Abyss. It 
constitutes one of the most signi- 
ficant contemporary works of a 
fiction dealing with a Jewish 
theme. It should be made available 
in one volume. 








I SAW THE BATTLE OF JERU- | 


SALEM by Harry Levin. Scho- 
cken Books. $3.00. 


His account of the siege of Jeru- 
salem by an _ eye-witness is 
vivid and poignant. Harry Levin, 
at present Israeli Consul General 


in Australia, belongs to the dis- | 


tinguished group of South African 
Jews who cast their lot with Pales- 
tine. His diary of the siege reflects 
the perception of an active parti- 
cipant rather than merely that of 
an observer. This is the great vir- 
tue of the book. The familiar 
events, which we know in outline 
and at second-hand, are recorded 
freshly at the moment of hap- 
pening. 

On May 15, the first day of 
Israel, ‘‘a radiant day,” the writer 
asks: ““What are people thinking, 
feeling? . . . The romantic, I sup- 
pose, believe that all will be more 
beautiful. And the pessimistic that 
we’re in for a new kind of Arab- 
made hell. How do I feel? Strange 
excitement fills me; all at the same 
time I am lifted, moved and anx- 
ious... What will that new life— 
independence, freedom—mean for 
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me as a person? I don’t know ex- 
cept that it will be my own.” 


A few days later he writes: “It 
is nearly midday, and I got up 
only a short while ago. The city 
is full of the shrieks of shells. Ruth 
says it has been like that all morn- 
ing, but I slept through it; even 
now it worries me little. I am still 
exhilerated by the happenings of 
last night, an unforgettable night. 
I watched Palmach break the siege 
of the Old City.” 


That is the night on which the 
Davidka is used for the first time. 
“One heard talk of Haganah’s 
hush-hush weapon, a heavy mor- 
tar firing something like a rocket- 
bomb, but it has never yet been 
in action in Jerusalem. It must 
have come by the plane. Who 
the David is who invented it I 
haven’t discovered. Possibly a 
farmer in some remote settlement; 
so many of the bright boys of the 
Haganah are farmers.” 


Of course, by May 29, despite 
the Davidka, the diary must re- 
cord the fall of the Old City. A 
wounded soldier tells how inside 
the walls the besieged waited daily 
for the Palmach. The only rein- 
forcement they got was a girl born 
to a civilian woman in the hospital 
the day before the end. The boys 
named her Tigboreth (Reinforce- 
ment). 


The agonizing weeks of alter- 
nate hope and despair continue 
while the shells fall, food vanishes 
and water becomes the most pre- 
cious substance in the universe. 
Levin succeeds admirably in giv- 
ing an honest picture of how hu- 
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hour. Or perhaps it is wiser not 
to generalize. He gives us a mem- 
orable record of how the Jews of 
Jerusalem acted in the crucial hour 
of their city and their people. 


* * * 


THE REPUBLIC OF ISRAEL 
by Joseph Dunner. Whittlesey 
House. $4.75. 


THs book is divided into three 
main sections; “Historical De- 
velopment”; “The Government of 
Israel”; and “Israel in World 
Affairs.” Dr. Dunner traces the 
development of the Jewish State 
from its earliest beginnings to the 
present time. He has integrated a 
great deal of scattered information 
into a unified whole; the book is 
a useful reference volume for the 
student of contemporary Israel. 


* * * 


THE ARMY OF ISRAEL by Lt. 
Col. Moshe Pearlman. Philo- 
sophical Library. $5.00. 


HOUGH this is by no means 
the definitive history of Israel’s 
War of Independence, the author 
provides the framework for such 
an account. Mr. Pearlman was 
head of the Israel Office of Infor- 
mation as well as liaison officer be- 
tween the Army and the press 
throughout the Arab-Jewish con- 
flict. In this capacity he enjoyed 
unique opportunities for a first- 
hand knowledge of the campaigns 
in progress. Anyone interested in 
the strategy and tactics of the ac- 
tual battles will find authoritative 
information in this book. One of 
its most attraotive features are the 
excellent illustrations and photo- 
graphs. 


+ % * 


AN ART CALENDAR FOR IS- 
RAEL’S CHILDREN. Edited 
and published by Lion the 
Printer. Tel Aviv. 


This gay calendar for the year 
§711 (1950-1) illustrated in color, 
makes an attractive and useful gift. 
It may be ordered from the Pio- 
neer Women’s Organization, 386 
—4th Avenue, New York City, 
for $1.50. 
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From the Israeli Press 





Warning Against Cultural 
Domination 


Discussine the question of the 

role of religion in Israel, Zal- 
man Chen writes as follows in 
Hador, Mapai daily: 

The danger of a cultural show- 
down is one of the greatest threats 
besetting Israel at this time. Every 
posible effort should be made to 
postpone it. A religious conflict 
in the country might result in 
a spiritual and political cleavage 
throughout the Jewish people. 
Such a rift might also endanger 
the efforts on behalf of the new 
State at a time when a maximum 
unity of forces is called for. A 
religious conflict at this time 
would be a waste of effort. At- 
tempts to impose Orthodox pro- 
cedures on the country by means 
of taking advantage of the sense 
of responsibility of the majority 
party which seeks to avoid strife 
is tantamount to sabotage of the 
country. Such efforts also endang- 
er the positions of the Orthodox 
groups in the future because it 
arouses resentment which at the 
first opportunity will rise up 
against the domination of religion. 


Under present conditions neither 
the time nor the people are ripe 
for a final decision in matters of 
faith and this problem must be 
postponed for other, more peace- 
ful and less dangerous days. Our 
generation has undertaken the re- 
sponsibility for the building the 
State of Israel. Let another gener- 
ition assume the responsibility for 
a definitive solution of the role 
of religion in the country. Let no 
one impose his own solution. Let 
everyone be allowed to live ac- 
cording to his own conscience. It 
is all right to teach, explain and 
exert influence. But let no one im- 
pose “commandments” on his fel- 
lows against their will. 


Impatient elements in the Or- 
thodox camp feel that the present 
relationship of forces in Knesseth 
(Parliament) provides them an 
opportunity to impose their will 
on the community. They must 
realize that by resorting to pres- 
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sure they will inevitably evoke a 
counter presure. 

The Orthodox camp is rudely 
exploiting the determination of 
the responsible forces in the coun- 
try to cling to ways of reason in 
the matter of controversial re. 
ligious questions. The Orthodox 
camp must not delude itself into 
believing that the patience of 
the majority is inexhaustible or 
that the majority leaders will al- 
ways and under all conditions be 
able to control the resentment of 
the masses as well as their own bit- 
terness in the face of attempts to 
cram religion down their throats, 
When the Orthodox line is drawn 
too taut it will inevitably snap 
and the community will pose its 
overwhelming numerical weight 
against the attempts to impose up- 
on it a way of life that is contrary 
to its convictions. Responsible and 
farsighted leaders in the religious 
camp must realize this and not 
demand more than the public can 
stand, otherwise it is possible that 
the masses will ask the government 
to ignore the threats of “separa- 
tism” and accept the “resignations” 
of its Orthodox members. . 

The attempt to impose religious 
observances and customs to a 
greater extent than the public 


cares to tolerate will result in alie- | 


nation from religion and its “de- 
fenders” and abandonment of tra- 
ditional and cultural values that 
should be preserved and integra- 
ted into the new cultural milieu 
arising in Israel. Those Orthodox 
elements which try to impose up- 
on Israel a regime of religious sur- 
feit will only succeed in arousing 
disdain and contempt. Their meth- 
od of using pressure sows heresy 
and forces the community to seek 
escape from the net that is being 
woven about it. They will harvest 
results injurious to their avowed 
aims. 


First Ship in Eilat 


‘THE SMALL provisional port has- 

tily constructed at Eilat at the 
southern tip of the Negev facing 
on the Red Sea has recently wel- 
comed its first ship carrying a 
strange cargo. The ship, a small 
coastal vesel of 700 tons, was ap- 
propriately named Ophir, after 
the land of gold to which King 
Solomon sent his barques three 
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thousand years ago from the same 
spot. The cargo it brought con- 
sisted of 500 tons of scrolls of 
the Torah, manuscripts and arti- 
cles of worship that belonged to 
the Jews of Yemen. Many of these 
manuscripts and scrolls are ancient 
and of great value. 

When they left Yemen for their 
port of embarkation at Aden, the 
Yemenite Jews, about fifty thou- 
sand in number, abandoned their 
material possessions behind them. 
But they would not give up their 
cultural treasures. They loaded 
them on donkeys and camels and, 
braving the rigors of the Arabian 
desert and mountain passes in- 
fested with robbers, brought them 
to Aden. The Yemenite Jews were 
taken to Israel by plane. The books 
and scrolls were too heavy to be 
economically transported by plane. 
It was decided to send them by 
ship, but now the question arose 
whether the Egyptians would per- 
mit this literary cargo to pass 
through the Suez Canal. With the 
approval of the representative of 
the Joint Distribution Committee 
in Aden, Israeli delegates in charge 
of the migration decided to char- 
ter a small vessel and to attempt 
bringing this cargo to Eilat. The 
Italian coastal steamer Lucia was 
hired and renamed Ophir. 

Now another problem arose. 
There are two small rocky islands 
at the entrance to the Gulf of 
Eilat from the Red Sea. These is- 
lands have been recently taken 
over by the Egyptians. The chan- 
nels between these islands and the 
mainland are narrow. Would the 
Egyptians permit the vessel to pass 
unmolested? This chance had to be 
taken. 

The journey, which normally 
lasts not more than a few days, 
this time took forty days. The sea 
was stormy and each time the 
water became too rough the small 
craft had to seek the protection 
of the coast. It ran out of fuel 
when it reached Port Sudan and 
there had difficulties in replenish- 
ing the supply. The motors broke 
down and the crew had to repair 
them. In desperation the ship’s 
master had already decided to risk 
passing through the Suez Canal 
but at the last moment he changed 
his mind and turned right to the 
Gulf of Eilat. 
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A British warship stationed jg) 
nearby Akaba steamed out andi 
signalled the ship to halt; then the 
British captain changed his ming 
and permitted it to proceed, 4) 
few hours later it reached Eilat, | 

In Eilat the small garrison had! 
been looking forward with im 
patience to the ship’s arrival, Iw 
raeli motor boats would rush out 
into the Gulf each time a streak 
of smoke was discerned on the 
horizon, only to meet with disap. 
pointment. Finally there came the 
fateful Wednesday when their ex. 
pectations were realized. The small, 
pathetic vessel wallowed toward 
the shore of Eilat—the first ship 
to inaugurate the ancient port uns 
used since Solomon’s days. 
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AGUDAH ACHIM CHESED SHEL EMETH | 
also known as Hebrew Free Burial Asso-}) 
ciation, 409 Grand St., 
St, N. Y., wishes to all of its members} 
and donors a happy and _ prosperous} 
New Year. Peace shall be all over thelj 
world. Max Tarshes, President. 























